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Visit any Franchised Nikon Dealer, and try the Nikon F for yourself. See if it isn’t the greatest ‘35’ 


you ever handled. Nikon F with Auto-Nikkor f1.4, $375; with f2, $329.50. Optional accessories 


include: coupled exposure meter, electric motor drive, interchang 


telephoto zoom, and a host of other equipment. For descriptive literature, write to Dept. PM-2. 


able Auto-Nikkor lenses, automatic 


o=) NIKON INCORPORATED, 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. * 
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IN CANADA: ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 8, P. Q 


can you take a great shot 


“on the spot... 
ee anytime, anywhere, any camera 


Syivania Lighting Products, Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS Ges) 
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ALL GRANT PRODUCTS AVAILABLE 


© Same product names, same. GRANT /abe/ 
© Production capability greatly expanded 


® Seven distribution warehouses throughout 
the country to back up your needs 


Still... America’s most complete line of industrial 
reproduction and photo recording materials, including: 


e AUTOPRINT e LINATRACE 
e DAYNEG e SEISMATRACE 

e LINECOPY e AIR MAP SPECIAL 
e LINEPRO e QUIX 


ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR SAME GRANT DEALER 





An a  eepeeonpeg 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. 


Get more information. Circle 403, page 85 








2 NEW WAYS TO SPEED 
YOUR FILM PROCESSING 








CUse the 


UNICORN SOLVENT 
FILM CLEANER 


Automatically cleans motion 
picture films at rates to 300 feet 
per minute with complete safe- 
ty. Cleaning is accomplished by 
counter-rotating velvet covered 
scrubbing rollers, effectively re- 
moving dirt, lint, oil, finger- 
prints and wax. 





















Solvent barrier protects film at 
all times; can’t be scratched or 
marred. All cleaners are com- 
pletely self-contained and fea- 
ture: adjustable speed control, 
0 to 300’/minute * automatic 
shut-off in case of defective 
splices * automatic rewind * 
low cost operation (one pint 
non-inflammable solvent cleans 
3,000 feet of 35 mm film). 


















Model A-5100 combination 16/35 
mm film cleaner. Other cleaners 
available for 16 mm film only, 
35 mm film only and for 70 mm 
film only. Price: Model A-5100 
$5,500 f.0.b. Sylmar, California. 








Use the 


UNICORN 
“~~ AUTOMATIC 
FILM 
SPLICER 


Unicorn 35 mm Automatic Film Splicer. 
Two other standard models available for 
16 and 70 mm film stock. Price: (35 mm 
model) $2200.00, f.o.b. Sylmar, California. 


Perfect, darkroom splices in 8 seconds! Use of Mylar tape 
assures no-break bonding; automatic operation produces 
uniform splices, even in darkroom production. The two 
ends of the film are butted and tape is completely wrapped 
around, forming smooth splice for free passage through 
film processing machines. Safe, simple push-button control 
allows operation by non-technical personnel. 


For more data on how these Unicorn products speed 


~ your processing and increase production volume, 
write to: Dept. 89 


A DIVISION OF PACIFIC INDUSTRIES 


“2s UNICORN Products 
8 
} 7, Computer 
CHL : Measurements 
3 Company 
° 


38 
12970 Bradley Ave. « Sylmar, Calif.» EMpire 7-2161 


Get more information. Circle 420, page 85 





COMING 


UP 


FEBRUARY 21-23 NAVA Western Con- 
ference, Hotel Coronado, Coronado, 
California. 


MARCH 12-16 MPDFA Convention, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARCH 19-22 Professional Photo- 
graphic Society of New York, Con- 
vention. Manger Hilton Hotel, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


MARCH 19-25 American Society of 
Photogrammetry, Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 23-26 Westprint 61, Graphic 
Arts Exposition. Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MARCH 27-29 Advertising Essentials 
and National Sales Aid Show, Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 


MARCH 30-APRIL 1 Industry Film Pro- 
ducers Association Convention. Mira- 
mar Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Association of Federal Photographers 
Meetings every third.Wednesday at 8 
p.m. G.S.A. Building, 7th and D Sts., 
S.W., Washington, D. C. 


Binghamton Chapter SPSE Meetings ev- 
ery third Tuesday. Contact H. G. 
Morse, Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. RA 
2-4221, Ext. 573. 


Boston Chapter SPSE Contact John 


Taylor, Itek Corp., 700 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., CO 7-5210. 


Chicago Chapter Biological Photo- 
graphic Assoc. Meetings every third 
Tuesday. Contact Dorothy Pinkham, 
551 W. Grant Pl., Chicago, Ill. DI 
8-6400. 


Cleveland Chapter SPSE Meetings the 
first Tuesday of each month. Cleve- 
land Engineering & Scientific Center, 
3100 Chester Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Contact Robert E. Birr, General Elec- 
tric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. GL 
1-6600. 


(continued on page 9) 
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COMING UP 


(continued from page 6) 


Industrial Photographers of America 
Essex House, Newark, N. J. Meetings 
every second and fourth Thursday. 
Contact Tom Holbarton, 181 Lake 
Drive West, Packanack Lake, Wayne, 
N. J. or R. Handley, The Port of New 
York Authority, 111 8th Ave., New 
York 11. 


Manhattan Chapter Society of Repro- 
duction Engineers Meetings every 
third Monday. Contact J. Ryerson, Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Co., Newark 2, 
N. J. DE 3-3000. 


Midwest Industrial Photographers’ As- 
sociation Contact John E. Schrage, 
c/o Deere & Co., Photo Department, 
3300 River Drive, Moline, Ill. 


National Visual Presentation Associa- 
tion, Inc. New York City. Meetings ev- 
ery second Thursday. Contact M. E. 
Shack, 19 W. 4th Street, N. Y., 
N. ¥. MU 2-2294. 


New York Chapter SPIE Meetings ev- 
ery third Thursday. Contact Don Bass, 
P.O. Box 177, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 
Liggett 4-8196. 


New York City Chapter SMPTE Meet- 
ings first or second Wednesday of 
each month. Contact Ed Warnecke, 
Eastman Kodak Ca., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. MU 7-7080. 


Rochester Chapter SPSE Second Thurs- 
day. Contact Woodlief Thomas, Jr. 
Color Technology Division, Building 
65, Kodak Park, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
CO 6-2500. 


Rocky Mountain Industrial Photograph- 
ers Meetings every Fourth Monday. 
Contact P. H. Broadie, 2170 S. Lincoln, 


Denver 10, Colo. Telephone PEarl 
3-2200. 
Southern California Chapter SPSE 


Meetings the last Monday of each 
Month. Contact Ben Augustine, 235 
Annandale Rd., Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Telephone MU 1-0076. 


Southern California Chapter Industrial 
Photographers Meetings every third 
Tuesday. Contact Janet Marshall, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 5463 Virginia Ave., 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. HO 5-6614. 


If you wish to have your meeting dates 
listed in this column send in the neces- 
sary informaticn to COMING UP, PMI, 
33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y 
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Kalart/Victor Projectors Help Sell 
Porter-Cable Suburban Riders 


Porter-Cable Machine Company 
chose Kalart/Victor as the best pos- 
sible 16mm sound projector for use 
by its distributors in presenting an 
important new sales film on riding 
mowers and tractors. Here’s why: 


1. Simple threading a key requirement. 
Porter-Cable needed a projector that 
can be threaded and operated by 
people with no previous experience. 
Kalart/Victor meets the need per- 
fectly. It is threaded in 3 simple 
steps, with a color-coded path to 
show sequence and location. 


2. Film safety important to Porter-Cable. 
No projector guards against film 
damage more effectively than a 
Kalart/Victor. Safety Film Trips— 
an exclusive feature—stop the pro- 
jector in emergencies, before film is 
damaged. 


world’s most experienced 
manufacturer of 16mm sound projectors 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
Division of KALART 
Plainville, Connecticut 


Get more information. 


3. Can it be set up anywhere? Porter- 
Cable likes the top-mounted reel 
feature of Kalart/Victor projectors. 
With both reels out of the way on 
top of the projector, any level sur- 
face may be used for setup. Projec- 
tors were made suitable for use even 
in small rooms since they were pur- 
chased with 115” lenses instead of 
the standard 2” lenses. 

What features are you looking for 
ina16mm sound projector? Great pic- 
ture quality? Magnificent sound re- 
production? Outstanding durability? 
Adaptability for magnetic recording 
and playback? Kalart/Victor has them 
all—and more to heot. Call your 
Victor Dealer for a demonstration. 


FREE BOOKLET 


How Industry Profits from 
Sound Films. Send today 
for your copy of this prac- 
tical booklet. Dept. 179. 
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NEW BESELER C TOPCON 
“ $295 





_ 
| optical excellence 


PRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY WITH THE 
UNIQUE BESELER C TOPCON LENSES 








It’s documented: unprecedented proof of precision 
; performance with each Beseler C Topcon camera. 


Because the Beseler C Topcon has established a new 
pinnacle of optical quality and performance... 


Because a professional must know the performance 
quality of his lens and camera—before he buys... 


Because Beseler C Topcon superiority is not just talk, 
not just theory, not just reputation... 


Beseler now includes the actual resolution test film strip 
shot with each Topcor C lens. An exclusive! 


And since shutter speed accuracy is equally important 
to you, Beseler documents that too. Not satisfied with 
; ASA standards of plus or minus 25% to 33%% accuracy, 
Beseler includes a shutter speed calibration chart. This 
chart shows the actual speeds at every indicated speed 
for the camera. Another exclusive! 


Now let’s examine the new Beseler C Topcon: 
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Fully automatic 58 mm, f:1.8 
Standard Topcon Lens. Fully 
automatic diaphragm. Instant 
return mirror. Interchange- 
able Viewfinder: Camera 
comes with eye level Penta- 
prism viewfinder. Can be 
interchanged with waist level 
viewing hood. Split image 
rangefinder. (Clear ground 
glass available on special 
order.) Preview lever lets you 
check depth of field—at any 


time. Unique depth of field 
window. Shutter speeds from 
1 sec. to 1/1000 & Bulb. Over- 
sized pressure plate system 
keeps film perfectly flat at 
focal plane. Single stroke 
advance lever. Self Timer. 
Click stops. Rewind crank. 
Wide range of accessories. 
Interchangeable lenses, of 
course, plus two $25 check up 
certificates included with each 
Beseler C Topcon. 


Packed with your Beseler C 
Topcon camera and auxiliary 
lenses isa filmstrip like this show- 
ing the quality and resolution of 
your lens. The film has been 
ex posed at every F stop to show 
you the precise resolution and 


Beseler 


quality of the Topcor lens on 
your camera. A Beseler exclusive! 


Topcon 


fine single lens reflex cameras 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY ®¢ 219 S. 18th St. ¢ E. Orange, N. J. 
Get more information. Circle 409, page 85 
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PARADE OF PRODUCTS 


ACMADE MARK II 
EDITING TABLE 


Makes 
Editing 


3 ehh hh E I 
— lly asy! 
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Prices are 
a in line— 
ig complete 
2 channel 
unit 


$2975 


u f.o.b. New York 





Operation of this simple, efficient editing 
machine can be mastered in minutes. Con- 
tinuous movement provides absolute safety 
for your film. Instant controls and de- 
clutching allows up to 50% increase speed 
and efficiency in editing. Any combination cf 
2 or 3, 16mm or 35mm channels, plus mag- 
netic and optical sound available. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED BROCHURE 


ren Milly 


ANIMATION STAND 


The undisputed performance champion 
in the low-priced animation stand field. 


It’s an: 


e Animation 
Stand 

e Filmstrip 
Stand 

e Product 
Stage 

e Titling 
Stand 





Compare these specifications 

e Zoom Range 1-30 Field 

© Compound Camera Carriage 
18” E-W, 12” NS 

e Tracking Accurate to 1/1000 
of an inch 


Weight 450 Ibs. 14 Accessories Available 
Basic 
stand *Q QOH 


Serving the World's 
Finest Film Makers 


FLORMAN & BABB, INC. 


68 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
MUrrayhill 2-2928 


Get more information. Circle 431, page 85 
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Arriflex, Corp. of America, Natural 
Lighting Corp. and Magnasyne 
Corp. are combining efforts and 
all that to present a series of 
motion picture symposiums around 
the country. The theme will be 
“Lights, sound, camera, action!”, 
words dear to every film director 
since Griffith. The affairs will intro- 
duce the latest equipment and tech- 
niques and give all sorts of answers 
to the burning problems of the day. 

First stop is Kansas City at the 
Prom Motor Hotel, February 14 
to 16. February 20 and 21, the show 
will be in Dallas at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson and March 31 to April 1 
at Santa Monica’s Miramar Hotel. 

One of the standard books in the 
field and a favorite of ours is Op- 
tics by Arthur Cox. To many, a 
book-writer is probably the most 
impractical type around but we 
have news for the aggressively 
practical. Arthur Cox, sometime 
book-writer, is now an_ assistant 
vice-president of Bell & Howell's 
Photo Products Division, responsi- 
ble for all photo optics. He came to 
Bell & Howell as chief optical de- 
signer in 1952. 

Walter Rybka has been appointed 
Director of Technical Operations at 
Paillard. He will be in charge of 
technical operations including eval- 
uation and development of Bolex 
and Hasselblad cameras. 

Donald McMaster, chairman of 
Kodak’s executive committee retired 
last month after 43 vears of service. 
His successor is Dr. A. K. Chapman. 

Margaret Bourke-White is so fa- 
mous for her photographic Life- 
manship that people are apt to 
overlook her start in photography 
as an industrial cameraman. It was 
her pioneering in the field that led 
to the realization that industry was 
dramatic and full of exciting pic- 
tures and that the photographer 
of industry was worthy of recogni- 
tion. Any tribute we could pay her 
would be as clumsy as it would be 
sincere so we will content ourselves 
with recording, with great pleasure, 
vet another award to a great lady. 
It is the PSA “International Un- 
derstanding Through Photography 
Award,” underwritten by Nippon 


Kogaku, manufacturers of Nikon 
cameras and lenses. The trophy, a 
silver replica of a pagoda designed 
by the former president of Nippon 
Kogaku, was presented in Houston 
at the annual PSA meeting. 

Dr. Herman H. Duerr is now 
Group Technical Director of Re- 
search and Commercial Develop- 
ment for Ansco and Ozalid divi- 
sions of General Aniline. His 
duties will consist of directing re- 
search in areas of mutual interest 
in the two divisions, newly organ- 
ized into a Photo and Repro Group. 
Technical Director of Ansco for the 
past 12 vears, Dr. Duerr came to 
Agfa Ansco in 1931 from the par- 
ent Agfa company in Germany. 

Tradition has it that Macy's does 
not tell Gimbels, but we think that 
some of our contemporaries in the 
photo field are really worth reading 
and we like to come out and say 
so. For example, a helpful source 
of information on movie matters 
in general are publications put out 
by two film labs. One is Rewind, 
published by General Film Labora- 
tories, 106 West 14th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. The other is Cine Mag- 
netic News edited by Allan Armour 
for Frederick F. Watson, 202 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. If 
you plan to go into the movie field, 
especially into 8mm sound, you owe 
it to yourself and your manage- 
ment to keep up with developments 
in the field. Here is one way to be 
well-informed for nothing. Just 
drop a line to get your name on the 
mailing list. Be sure to list your 
company and title. 

“For his untiring devotion to the 
advancement of industrial photog- 
raphy,” our own David B. Eisen- 
drath, Jr., was named “Industrial 
Photographer of the Year” by the 
Industrial Photographers Associa- 
tion of America at their 13th Anni- 
versary Dinner on January 26. 

It saddens us to report the pass- 
ing of E. Max Worley, plant super- 
intendent at Cine-Chrome Labora- 
tories, Palo Alto. A veteran in the 
field, he spent 25 vears with Tech- 
nicolor and Color Reproduction 
Company before going to Cine- 
Chrome.—THE END 
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Laboratories Throughout the World prefer: 


GEVAERT RELEASE POSITIVE 


FINE GRAIN FILM 


Gevaert Positive Fine Grain, Type 561, world-renowned for its superb gradation, extremely 


fine grain, faithful reproduction, consistent print-after-print quality. 


Preferred by leading labs the world over, for general release printing, as well as for titles, ete. 


Available in 16mm and 35mm, standard lengths, windings and perforations. 


Write for Lab Samples, Specification Sheets and Price List 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Offices: Lincolnwood (Chicago), Ill. « Los Angele 
Dallas * Denver © San Francisco ¢ Atlanta 
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THE NAME 


UNCHALLENGED 


THE CAMERA 


UNEQUALLED: 





SUPER TECHNIKA 


Today’s world-famous Super Technika 4x5 is the culmination 
of engineering achievements first conceived by Valentin Linhof 
73 years ago! The Super Technika 4x5 is unequaled in its unique 
combination of precision, versatility, and optical control—in 
photographic extremes from the science laboratory to the 
fashion studio! 


As you handle the Super Technika, you note the many superb 
features that set this great camera apart from the others. The 
lens standard rises, falls, shifts, and tilts in all directions. The 
bed drops out of the field of extreme-wide-angle lenses. The 
back revolves 360°; it swings and tilts in any plane. The prism 
rangefinder couples to a wide selection of lenses...and provides 
micrometer accuracy in focusing. The bellows racks out to triple 
extension. Accessory backs are available for every kind of 
sensitized material. 

For more details, visit your franchised Linhof dealer. 
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4 257-F Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. y. 

1 Here’s 50¢ for my copy of the 

| LINHOF PRODUCTS HANDBOOK. 
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} name Send 50¢ 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor: 


The world is demanding from 
the photographer better color trans- 
parencies and prints, and we know 
it! Photographers are being called 
on for more and more color trans- 
parencies and prints with higher 
color accuracy, more resolution, 
more stability of the dye image, 
and rigid dimensional stability of 
the base support. 

We alone cannot seem to make 
the photo manufacturer realize that 
better color films are needed that 
we can rely on. 

A color film that will reproduce 
a grey scale accurately even though 
there might be a slight deficiency 
in some color. We need the color 
film to reproduce grey tones accu- 
rately from highlights ‘through mid- 
dle tones and shadow areas without 
shifting in color balance. Resolu- 
tion of the color film is rapidly 
becoming of importance to the 
commercial and industrial photog- 
rapher also. One last request is for 
a color film on a stable image sup- 
port. Believe me, this is an item of 


extreme importance and is one the 


film manufacturers should be doing 
something about now. 

How can photographers make 
film manufacturers realize that we 
want quality? Why can’t the pho- 
tographer get sensible answers from 
the manufacturers? This is true 
even when you confront them with 
facts; they look at us and tell us, 
“Your standards are too high.” Are 
they, or are the majority of the pho- 
tographers content with accepting 
a mediocre product from these 
manufacturers? If we can’t rely on 
film manufacturers giving us good 
consistent materials, how can they 
expect us to produce top quality 
with their products. 

There have been instances of 
products that we have used for 
several years and these were per- 
forming a relatively good job when 
suddenly the manufacturer deletes 
this item and brings on the market 
a new one that proves to be inferior 
to the former product being used. 
I make this statement based on 
knowledge of exhaustive tests run 
to compare products. Perhaps they 
can convince some people, but 
there are others of us who make it 
a point to know some of the facts 
behind our results. 

We shoot color tests of every new 

(continued on page 24) 
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HOW WOULD YOU HAVE LIGHTED THIS PICTURE? 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER LARRY GEORGE DOES SOME SHARP 
SHOOTING WITH G-E No. 5 FLASHBULBS 


“My assignment was to photograph the actors in a high 
school Western play,” writes staff photographer Larry 
George of the Indianapolis News. “I wanted a picture 


that would capture the mood of 
the play and show the principals 
in some dramatic way. 

“It was late at night, during re- 
hearsal. The only existing light 
came from a few overhead lights 
on stage. I decided G-E No.5 Flash- 
bulbs would be perfect for the job. 
I placed four of them on exten- 
sions, all sync on camera...three 


on the background group and one side-lighting the 
principal subject in the foreground. 
“My camera was a 4x5 Speed Graphic with wide- 


angle lens, placed at floor level. 
Exposure 1/50, f{22. G-E No. 5’s 
again proved to be the perfect solu- 


tion to a tricky lighting problem.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC PAYS $50.00 upon 
acceptance of photographs illustrating 
difficult lighting problems you've solved 
with General Electric Flashbulbs. Send 
your picture with a detailed description 
to: Photo Lamp Dept., General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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For OFFSET 
Lithography 





has 
Everything! 


AND AT Y, 
NO EXTRA COST : 


Your Graphic Arts mate- 
rial supplier will tell you 
all about the LEEDAL 
line . . . he’s as excited 
about it as we are. 








TEMP. CONTROLLED SINKS 


LEEDAL gives you as standard the 
features you usually pay extra for: 
Water cooled compressor; dump 
trough; dimpled sink bottom, etc. 
Temperature controlled accuracy 
of + 12° to assure perfect process- 
ing of color and B & W negatives 
and positives. 

















LIGHT 
TABLES 


The light tables that let you sit 
comfortably as you work. Another 
exclusive LEEDAL feature—easily 
replaced clear top glass over an 
unbreakable light diffusion materi- 
al. Available with or without tilt- 
ing tops and also as dot etch tables. 







PLATE SINKS 


Loaded with convenient features: 
Full length spray pipe; full steel 
storage shelf; adjustable drain rack 
(horizontal for rough developing 
or soaking, slanted for finished 
developing). 







The most beautiful, rug- 
ged Graphic Arts equip- 
ment made. See the entire 
LEEDAL line in Catalog 


No. E-185 


2929 S. HALSTED CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


LEEDAL 


'NCORPOCRATED 





Get more information. Circle 452, page 85 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


More comments on camera care: 
tips for keeping out of a jam 


Last month, I began a discussion 
of tips on camera care from Marty 
Forscher—the favorite camera re- 
pairman of so many professionals. 
Marty's a strong believer in preven- 
tive medicine, and I outlined his 
suggestions for checking view cam- 
eras and miniatures on a regularly 
scheduled inspection period, wheth- 
er the cameras have been used 
often or just occasionally. A view 
camera which is used with extreme 
wide-angle lenses especially gives 
the bellows a tough time (even 
those rubberized superwide bellows 
that make the Sinar such a joy to 
use) because of the twisting and 
bending at the seams. A regular in- 
spection in a dark-room with a 
small pen-light or a 25-watt bulb 
on an extension cord will save you 
many a re-shot job. If vou catch 
them early enough, a good patch 
can be made with Scotch No. 33 
plastic electrical tape. This is thin 
enough to reinforce corners and 
folds of the accordian pleat, and 
wont crack. When I apply it to 
bellows I like to quickly run a 
warm 100-watt bulb over it to make 
it stick extra tightly. This tape 
doesn’t ooze much from the edges. 
Even when in the field on a pic- 
ture assignment that may run sev- 
eral weeks I make regular checks of 
equipment against light leaks. 


Who's watching the storage? 

It goes without saving that if 
you are putting a seldom-used piece 
of equipment away for a_ few 
months when it may be used again, 
it is much smarter to put it away 
clean and in repair. Forscher re- 
ports a common emergency arises 
when a job comes along requiring 
the use of a camera packed away, 
which is then “de-mothballed” only 
to find that it requires two davs of 
repair to make it serviceable. 

Many industrial departments and 
commercial studios make a point of 
storing cameras in plastic freezer 


bags or in one of the transparent 
food wrappings so you can see 
what's in the package. This is a 
good inducement to be sure the 
equipment is put away clean, too. 
If the equipment may be stored 
away for many months, it might 
also be wise to pack some contain- 
ers of silica gel along with it to keep 
dampness out of the equipment. 


Lens care 

Its also a wise investment to 
store lenses with lens caps on—this 
helps prevent chemical and dirt 
deposit. Of course, lenses should be 
cleaned for storage as well as for 
every day use. 

Lenses should be cleaned care- 
fully with lens tissue, never with 
silicone eye-glass tissues. A few 
drops of lens cleaning solution may 
be used as sparingly as necessary. 
Unless a lens is very old and has 
cement or paint chips in it, there is 
no need to ever take lens elements 
apart. Leave that to a serviceman. 

Sometimes a camera gets too hot, 
(is left in the sun or near some 
radiator ) and the lubricant that has 
been put in it may run, puddle up 
somewhere and make the mechan- 
ism hard to operate. If you have 
such an emergency and have to 
clean camera parts, avoid the use 
of carbon tetrachloride—the fumes 
can kill you—and cleaners whose 
vapor may affect film. Forscher says 
they use chlorothene for cleaning. 

A classic disaster that befalls 
cameramen (and often, industrial 
cameramen) is dropping a camera 
into a lake or ocean or some other 
large body of water. Now just get- 
ting a camera damp in the rain is 
one thing (a good wipe off is usual- 
lv sufficient) but a complete emer- 
sion is often near-fatal. Most people 
ask what they should have done; 
Marty says it’s best to know before- 
hand, what you should do before 
the accident happens. Anyway, if 
you should dunk a camera and re- 
cover it (what's the matter you 
don't have insurance?) here are 

(continued on page 18) 
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This is the new Polaroid Land 4 x 5 film pack. 


mw POLAROID 


LAND 4x5 PACKET 
fe he ee 





Shoots at 3000 A.S.A.; prints in 10 seconds. 


FEBRUARY 1961 Get more information. Circle 472, page 85 17 
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The graph above is an interpretation of independent lab reports demonstrating 
the relative permanency of Post sensitized materials. 


Independent Lab Tests 
prove permanence of 
Diazo and wash-off films 


Why research? The extremely rapid 
development of diazo technology has 
actually outpaced the industry’s 
ability to put in its customers’ hands 
complete information on the multi- 
tude of improved sensitized prod- 
ucts now available. 


What’s new? Because of the out- 
dated conception, held by some, 
that the diazo process produces only 
cheap, throw-away prints, Post re- 
tained an impartial, independent 
testing concern to verify the life 
expectancy of Vapo Tuf-Tex (diazo) 
and ReproTrace (wash-off) polyester 
films, which are used frequently as 
reproducibles or ‘‘duplicate orig- 
inals.”’ 


BLUE PRINT AND SEPIATONE PAPERS e@ DIAZOTYPE (VAPO AND SEMI-MOIST) PAPERS 


Ten years of simulated use? Proce- 
dures involved accelerated aging, 
filing, refiling, as well as print runs 
of varying length and speed. Tuf- 
Tex and ReproTrace proved well 
able to maintain an effective degree 
of image density under trying con- 
ditions. 


Proof of the testing. For your copy 
of the complete folder detailing con- 
ditions and results of these first im- 
partial tests, plus an additional free 
Post Selector Chart of Diazo Ma- 
terials, write to Frederick Post Com- 
pany, 3660 North Avondale Avenue, 
Chicago 18, Illinois. 





CLOTHS AND FILMS 


WASHOFF REPRO MATERIALS © PHOTOGRAPHIC DARKROOM [REFAX) & ROOMLIGHT (AUTOFAX) CLOTHS & PAPERS 


Get more information. Circle 473, page 85 
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WORKING PHOTOGRAPHER 


(continued from page 16) 


some salvage tips. If in salt water, 
flush with clean fresh water as soon 
as possible. Then remove lenses 
and try to blow out water with a 
compressed air hose at the nearest 
service station. Or try a home hair 
dryer, being careful not to get too 
much heat near cement or lenses. 

Remove the cover of Compur- 
type shutters, the right-hand side- 
plate of a Rollei and try to remove 
as much water as possible. Some re- 
pairmen suggest soaking the cam- 
era in alcohol or benzene but 
Forscher thinks this is dangerous 
because of plastics and cements 
used in modern equipment. The 
whole point is to dry as quickly as 
possible to prevent rusting. Then 
get to your repairman quickly. 

Industrial photographers run into 
many rugged. conditions as far as 
cameras are concerned. Many foun- 
dry areas are filled with soot, grit 
and abrasives. If you find that some 
small particle is making your lens 
mount or winding mechanism work 
hard, stop using it lest the soft 
metal be completely ruined. Sand is 
a common gremlin for really eating 
into parts. Industrial photographers 
also have problems with flying arcs, 
sparks, molten metal, abrasive and 
corrosive chemicals. Use of a clear 
glass filter over the lens (I use the 
Ednalite Skylight filter, it’s clear, 
thin, optically flat) will protect 
against flying ships of metal or mol- 
ten slag. Marty has seen lenses 
eaten through by such shrapnel. 

This is why industrial photog- 
raphers must be careful to have fre- 
quent servicing periods scheduled. 

I asked Marty if industrial pho- 
tographers’ cameras were usually in 
worse condition than those of other 
types of lensmen. 

Marty said no. Fashion photog- 
raphers were hell on Rolleis and 
Hasselblads, he said. They often 
work from low angles on the beach 
and are constantly getting mecha- 
nisms jammed on grains of sand. 


Rice pudding 

Worst trouble though, he told 
me, was with wedding photog- 
raphers. They always get caught in 
the shower of rice. Small particles 
and rice dust sifted down into the 
mechanism, got caught in the gears, 
got mashed into the camera lubri- 
cant and made a stiff paste, calling 
for frequent cleaning. And when 
champagne got spilled, too . . . but 
by this time I was out the door and 
on my way to a dusty fertilizer fac- 
tory.—THE END 
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AUTOTRAC 


LEADERLESS LOADING, 
completely automatic process- 
ing, Dry-to-Dry of all types of 
photo - sensitive film or paper 
in either sheet or roll form up 
to 12 inches in width. The pro- 
cessing cycle is seven minutes. 
Film or paper rolls are wound 
on the take-up reels and sheet 
films are collected in a receiving 
basket. Another inimitable ex- 
ample of Fisher engineering 
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“know how” is the PROCESS- 
ALL G-6-12 ROLL FILM PRO- 
CESSOR which executes com- 
pletely automatic processing, 
Dry-to-Dry, of any photo-sensi- 
tive film or paper in roll form 
up to 6 inches wide (Model G-6) 
or up to 12 inches wide (Model 
G-12) or simultaneous process- 
ing of more than one roll of les- 
ser widths. Tracking is of the 


self-aligning type. 


WAST, 


INQ Welsh levA'D 
al; SUZI'S: 


© WUD Ie 
LONG ! 





For complete, detailed information on PROCESSALL systems write .. . 


OSCAR FISHER COMPANY, INC. 
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FOR 20 YEARS . 
HAS “GROWN UP” 


BOX 426, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. US 


Get more information. Circle 432, page 85 
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LEADERS IN AUTOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSING 
. PIONEERS IN AN INDUSTRY THAT 











professional 
darkroom 
and 
processing 
equipment 


ea PRINT DRYERS 
Complete control of tem- 

! perature — apron pressure 
— drying time for glossies 
— mattes — color prints. 
Gives smooth, flat, true- 
tone prints in 5 to 8 min. 

+ Model A-24 dries 48 
sw 8 x 10 prints 
‘hourly. Use in series 
for rapid volume 
production. Eight 
models. 




















A 


COLOR PROCESSING TANK SETUP 


Safe, efficient temperature control. Type 
316 S.S. Double lockseams, Extra long 
jackets for thorough rinsing. Baffle pre- 
vents bleach backwash. Self drain hose. 
Standard and daylight tanks. 

4 Cut film sizes 


Pricos from $94.50 





LOADMASTER PRINT WASHER 


A production work- 
horse! More thorough. 
Faster. Minimum Cost. 
Waterpowered .. . 
no electricity. No 
maintenance. No 
plumbing. Stainless 
steel. Self drain hose. 

gal. cap. 6 
changes hourly. 
Takes 75 SW 8 x 10 
prints; others up to 
ll x 14, 















Only $94.50 


STAINLESS SINKS AND STANDS 


Sinks have full 

V2" radius on 

corners and all 

inside contours 

One-piece heli- 

arc welded 316 

SS construction 

Easy to clean 

and maintain 

Stands are 

heavy steel 

with chemical Priced from 

and condensa- $119.50 

tion resistant 

finish. Large, sturdy shelf, four leveling bolts. 

Order with or without splash guard. All 

sizes, 18° x 36" x 6” to 47” x 120” x 10”. 
/ 





omplete 16 page Ca 
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FREENSee Your ARKAY Dealer! 
— or WRITE! 

ARKAY Corporation Dept. P-2 
1570 So. First St. Milw. 4, Wis. 
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Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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Edward R. Farber 


ELECTRONIC 


New American Standard for EF; 
it may end 20-year war of words 


For over 20 years, photographers, 
engineers and manufacturers have 
confused each other with conflict- 
ing definitions of the simplest and 
most basic terms concerning elec- 
tronic flash. Now, after five years 
of patient discussion and a few 
heated arguments, an American 
Standard for “Measuring and Des- 
ignating the Performance of Elec- 
tronic Flash Equipment” is in the 
process of being approved. 

Although in general this should 
be good news for buyers of elec- 
tronic flash equipment, remember 
that no one forces a manufacturer 
or importer to use the standard. 
Furthermore, use of the standard 
may sometimes confuse compari- 
son: To quote the ASA Subcom- 
mittee Chairman, J. A. Van den 
Broek, (Sylvania’s Argus Div., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.), “. . . in some in- 
stances the standard is unavoidably 
more favorable to some types of 
equipment and to the manufactur- 
ers thereof, than to others.” 


What the standards mean 

Therefore photographers must 
thoroughly understand the defini- 
tions, and the principles behind 
them, lest they be trapped by mis- 
information. In subsequent issues 
of PMI, this column will try to re 
view the new ASA standard defi- 
nitions of electronic flash equip- 
ment, electronic flashtube, quantity 
of light, coverage of light, flash 
duration, recycle time, beam can- 
dle power second, peak voltage 
and energy storage capacity. 

Back in 1956 when Harry Parker 
(President of the American Speed- 
light Corp.) began as Chairman of 
the “Task Force Committee on 
Electronic Flash Standards”—only 
four definitions (strength, coverage. 
duration and recycle time) were to 
be included in the standard. Parker 
had set down some good and com- 
prehensive definitions of these 
terms vears before, but agreement 





FLASH 


is not an easy thing to get. For ex- 
ample, back in 1948 Parker and this 
writer had tried to set a standard 
high-voltage cord and plug. 


Developmental problems 

A meeting of nine manufacturers 
was held in Chicago to promote the 
idea. Result: Only Ascor and Stro- 
bo Research bought the common 
design. Then, because of patent 
and circuit problems, those com- 
panies could not work out an inter- 
changeable lamp. 

While these two manufacturers 
were recommending extended de- 
velopment to secure normal con- 
trast with short duration, high 
voltage flash units, Eastman Ko- 
dak, on page two of its February 
1948, Kodak Handbook Notebook 
News stated: “It has been popu- 
larly believed that the electronic 
flash tends to reduce the con- 
trast of negative materials. Actual- 
ly this is not true. Some manufac- 
turers have made extravagant 
claims as to the light output. As a 
result the negatives were somewhat 
underexposed so that longer devel- 
opment was needed in order to use 
the normal grades of paper in print- 
ing. Such overdevelopment is un- 
necessary if adequate exposure is 
given.” 

Here we had equipment manu- 
facturers talking about reciprocity 
failure, and a film manufacturer 
denying such a thing existed. Thus 
it was lack of adequate knowledge 
and means of measurement that 
made definitions difficult if not im- 
possible. But Parker persisted and 
his committee now has the new 
standard readied. 

Even the new standard will not 
solve everything. Recent puzzlers 
are the contradictions appearing in 
tabulations and advertising where 
identical flashtubes in similar cir- 
cuits, reflectors and protective cov- 
ers give light rated at anywhere 
from 5500 to 6800K. This subject 
is not covered in the standard. 

Excellent background material in 

(continued on page 22) 
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New! Ultra-fast Auto-Takumar 55mm f/1.8 lens. Fully 
coated and corrected; detent action f/stops. 

New! Instant-open fully automatic diaphragm. Automati- 
cally stops down to preselected aperture; then opens fully a 
moment after exposure. 

Neu! Diaphragm preview lever operates with a flick of your 
finger; allows you to visually check depth of field before 
exposure. 

New! Focal plan shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 sec., 
plus Time and Bulb, on single dial. 


A complete selection of lenses 


The Pentax H-3 is a complete system of photography —for 
there’s a complete line of Pentax accessories and interchange- 
able lenses, from macro attachments for extreme close-up 
work to a1000mm lens that will bring out the smallest features 
of subjects half a mile away. 


HONEYWELL 
f 2% Bi sg it Gees Sete ile age : 4 
es GOD AO EES ates { —— 


A superb new 
single lens reflex camera! 


The new Heiland Pentax H-3 is classic in design— 
meticulously constructed—completely functional. 

It has a host of exciting new features, yet it’s 
identical to the famous Pentax H-2 in compact size 
and light weight. The H-3’s new fast lens, 

fully automatic diaphragm and wide range of 
shutter speeds give you complete control over every 
picture situation—a new confidence which makes 
every picture better than the last. 





HEITLAND 4 


PENTAX } on 








with fully automatic diaphragm, f/1.8 lens, 1/1000 sec. shutter 





New! Advanced Fresnel lens design for the most positive 
focusing you’ve ever experienced. 

a . . , — 
Plus—Pentax-invented instant return mirror; rapid film 
advance lever—transports film and cocks shutter; rapid re 
wind crank; ‘‘Cocked”’ indicator; film type reminder dial; 
FP & X flash terminals; threaded lens mount for inter- 
changeable lenses. 

—And the new Heiland Pentax H-3 with all the above features 
no more than $199.50 


Ask your Heiland Pentax dealer for a demonstration of this 


outstanding camera, or write: 


Honeywell 
I) Heitond Plato Product 


5200 E. EVANS AVENUE+ DENVER 22. COLORADO 


Get more information. Circle 438, page 85 
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Simple, Fast ’n Easy with 
a Dymo Tapewriter’ and 
patented Dymo Tape 


The DYMO Tapewriter prints vivid white, 
raised \etters and numbers on colored plastic 
tapes . . . as fast and as simple as dialing a 
telephone! Permanent and professional 
embossed labels in an instant for labeling 
and coding film cans, plate files, photo 
chemicals . . . anything, anywhere. . . 
for pennies. Color-code with eight high 
visibility colors. Literature and 
samples sent on request. 


Dept. PMFI-2 


five models from 
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(La//v Color Processing Units 


QUALITY 
AT 
COMPETITIVE 
PRICES! 





* ALL SIZES AVAILABLE TO MEET YOUR PRODUCTION NEEDS 
* TYPE 316 STAINLESS STEEL USED THROUGHOUT 
; * ENTIRE FIXTURE IS HIGH POLISH CHROME & STAINLESS STEEL 

* WORKMANSHIP IS THE FINEST ATTAINABLE; NO SHARP EDGES 

* EVERY WELD PASSIVATED & GROUND; ALL CORNERS RADIUSED 

* DESIGNED PROPERLY FOR LONG LIFE USE 
Illustrated above is one of a complete line of processors, sinks, tanks, mixers, and 
similar equipment. Call on our 15 years of production experience in this field to fill 
your requirements. You are assured of the best in trouble free operation when you 
buy Carr.’ Custom fabrication to your specs is where we excel. 

Send for our catalogs: Photographic Darkroom Equipment, Color Processing Units, 
Graphic Arts Processors, or X-RAy Processors. Please specify. 


CARR CORP., 1101 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif., UPton 0-9237 








ELECTRONIC FLASH 
(continued from page 20) 


electronics is published by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Ask for a free list— 
Price List 82, Radio, which also 
covers electronics. 

Milton Schwartz manufactures 
an electronic flash he calls the Sky- 
light unit. It has 20 light sources 
in reflectors mounted in a bank and 
is used particularly for color where 
a soft skylight effect is desired. It 
has been a source of delight to him 
that he can detect the photos made 
with his equipment by examining 
the highlights in the subjects’ eyes. 
The 20 pinpoints prove it. But the 
other day he was examining an ad 
in Life with disapproval. He 
promptly ascertained who had 
made the picture, went over to the 
photographer’s studio, and _re- 
placed a defective flashtube that 
the photographer himself had not 
even noticed was missing. And how 
did Milton know? He counted only 
19 pin points in the model's eye. 


Right man, wrong book 

The recent issue of Camera News 
of West Germany has a picture of 
this writer “dutifully” attending a 
cocktail party at the Photokina in 
Cologne, Germany. The cut lines 
indicate that the writer is a mem- 
ber of the staff of a certain other 
magazine that is designed to appeal 
to industrial photographers. But it’s 
completely and absolutely untrue. 
Only PMI brings you ERF. 

The semiconductor field has now 
come up with small and somewhat 
reasonably priced substitutes for 
trigger tubes. Silicon controlled 
rectifiers (referred to by the know- 
ing as SCR’s for use in flash units 
are about % in. long, % in. in di- 
ameter, and sell for about $15. 
(G.E. C11B for example). Schiebe 
Enginering of Burlington, Wis., is 
already incorporating such in their 
AC Portable (Producer 300) for 
production school photography. 
SCR’s should eliminate the ec- 
centricities sometimes experienced 
with some gas-filled trigger tubes. 
They will also be useful in radio 
and photo electric control of flash 
lamps.—THE END. 








PMI Goes to Bed Early 


So mail early to get your news 
in FYl and Coming Up. Right 
now you should be sending 
items for April and May 1961. 
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Pacemaker Graphic now available 


with GRAFLEX' 


This outstanding shutter, now available on any 
Pacemaker Speed or Crown Graphic, may be pur- 
chased on new cameras or fitted to those already 
owned. It gives even more versatility and flexibility 
of operation to this ‘“‘workhorse’”’ of the press and 
professional photographer. — 


THE NEW GRAFLEX 1000 SHUTTER ADDS THESE NEW FEATURES 
TO THIS ALREADY FAMOUS CAMERA: 


1. Extraordinary action-stopping ability . . . the Graflex 1000 
admits more light in less time—at each speed from 1% to 
1000th and at all apertures. 

2. Orbital action cuts more accurate, sharper “‘slices of light”’ 

. images are sharper—free from ghosting, color fringing 
and distortion. 

3. Large conveniently located press-focus lever which opens 
both shutter blades and diaphragm leaves. 


For further information on Pacemaker Model 1000 or installing 
the Graflex 1000 Shutter on the Pacemaker 45, see your nearest 
Graflex dealer, or write Department PMI-21, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, New York. 


1000 SHUTTER 


4. Easier, more convenient shutter cocking by means of a 
large shutter cocking ring that can be operated even with 
gloves on. 

. Click speed and diaphragm settings. 

6. Shutter speed selection either before or after cocking. 

. M or X flash synchronization. 

. Built-in lens shade and filter holder. 

. All readings visible from the top. 


> oO 


onn~) 


The Graflex 1000 Shutter has a top speed of 1/1000th 
of a second with lens wide open, and is the fastest, 
most accurate between-the-lens shutter ever de- 
veloped. It permits high speed pictures with com- 
plete uniformity of exposure without the limitations 
associated with other shutters. It produces sharper 
negatives because of its superior motion-stopping 
ability throughout the full shutter speed range. 


RAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPorATION CGP) 





Get more information. Circle 435, page 85 
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expand your 16mm film program 


COLBURN 
COLOR 
POSITIVE 


LYLYYL 


SOUND 
PRINTS 


Write for information about 
this new Colburn service. 


GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 


164 N WACKER ORIVE -* CHICAGO 6 ILL 


COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE FOR 16 MM & EDITING 


RECORDING ¢ TITLING © RELEASE PRINTING @¢ 
Get more information. Circle 417, page 85 


FILM STRIFS 











THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF: 
STOP MOTION, TIME AND MOTION 
and MEMO-MOTION STUDY 


EQUIPMENT 
for BELL & HOWELL 16MM 
EASTMAN CINE SPECIAL 11, 
and K100, 
BOLEX H-16 CAMERA and 
BELL & HOWELL 240EE AUTOMATIC 
EYE CAMERA 


Speeds from 3,000 frames per minute to one per day 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR NEW 16MM ANALYSIS PROJECTOR 


LAFAYETTE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Box 393, Lafayette, Indiana 








Get more information. Circ'e 451, page 85 





Interchangeable click-stop masks make one 8 x 10, two 5 x 7, 
four 4 x 5, four 312 x 5 or eight 242 x 342 (wallet sized) prints. 


LETTERS 


(continued from page 14) 


batch of color film we get to de- 
termine exactly how it is reacting. 
A grey scale is shot under controlled 
conditions and we know exactly 
by graphing the results how that 
film will best serve our purposes. 

One color film on the market 
today was supposed to be so good 
that they claimed better greens and 
yellows with higher speed and 
higher film resolution, and they are 
right except that they do not men- 
tion that they have trouble process- 
ing the film without getting mottle 
and neither can they balance a 
neutral grey scale with this film or 
any of their other films on the mar- 
ket at the present time except Ek- 
tachrome E-l. 

I would sincerely like to see an 
article published on color films and 
color printing processes. This arti- 
cle would point out to the photog- 
rapher the characteristics of each 
color film and color print material 
in the following way: 

1. How accurately will the mate- 
rial reproduce a grey scale? Are 
there any hue shifts in the high- 
lights, middle tones or shadow 
areas? 

2. What are the color deficiencies 
of the film? 

3. How good is the resolution of 
the material? 

4. How consistent is the quality 
of the material from emulsion to 
emulsion? Do you need much filter 
correction? 

5. Are there any problems en- 
countered in processing? 

6. What are the advantages of 
this product? 

Perhaps film manufacturers do 
think we are getting too demand- 
ing of their products, however, we 
are not going to let them rest until 
we get a color film that will per- 
form to the list I mentioned above. 

I hope that someday in the near 
future I will see an article on color 
materials in your magazine. I 
would like to see graphs of grey 
scales shot with the color material 
you are testing. 

Rolan Duffield 
Department Head 

3-D Color Photography 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. 


By SAUNDERS NEW COLORPRINT EASEL... easiest way 


Kansas City, Mo. 


to make duplicate Ektacolor Prints! ...4, are sirer pack 


and exposure tests quickly and easily. Change masks to produce one to eight 
prints on 8 x 10 paper in color or black & white, automatically in total darkness. 


Accessory focusing masks make the easel light-tight and allow the printing of 
a different negative with each exposure and/or a combination of different 
See your dealer or write: sizes on the same sheet, without removing paper. 


THE SAUNDERS CoO. 


P.O. BOX 111 + 


Ektacolor outfit with focusing masks 


ROCHESTER ROCHESTER 1, N.Y Special size masks quoted on request. 


Ektacolor outfit with regular masks $67.50 
$97.50 








Get more information. Circie 480, page 85 


Color films are like people, none of 
them is perfect, but most of them 
can be pretty appealing given the 
proper conditions. PMI has publish- 
ed data which describes precisely 
the color shifts of a color film and 
(continued on page 29) 
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New 3M Speed Desensitizer 
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with 3M Type “L” . 


_. PERFECT COMBINATION FOR : “SvSTE 
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Now with new 





3M Type “L” Speed Desensitizer 


you just... 







new 3M Type “‘L’’ Speed Desensitizer 
on the plate to develop on the press. 


pre-sensitized 3M Type ‘“‘L’”’ Plate in 
vacuum frame to step 6 on Gray Scale 


Now you can ready a 3M Brand Type “L” Plate for the press 
almost as fast as you can say “3M Brand Type ‘L’ Speed De- 
sensitizer’’! This new colorless, stain-free chemical is so easy to use. 
It is wiped over the exposed Type ‘‘L”’ Plate . . . and the press is 
ready to roll. It can be done on the press without affecting ink train 
or dampening system and will not strip the rollers. This new 3M 

—. Desensitizer makes the Type “‘L’”’ Plate even better and faster than 
} —* ] ever! And remember, only 3M Brand Type “L’’ negative-acting 

Desensirizee Plates give you two usable, precision presensitized printing sur- 
~ . faces ... both perfectly smooth aluminum .. . for cleaner-running 
jobs, for economy and quality. 


=e 
an 


LEX >>>» 


3M 





MAIL THIS CARD TODAY for a demonstration in your own shop of the 
perfect combination for ‘‘systems"’ printing! 


PRINTING 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


Miinwesora (ffinine ano ]\ffanuracturinc company 


-- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 





St. Paul 6, Minn 





there’s nothing like the Type ‘‘L’ 
combination for speedy production 





Type “‘L”’ Plates now 
are in a handy flip 
type box sealed in a 
protective weather- 
proof wrapping. 
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LETTERS 
(continued from page 24) 


which analyzes the various ways in 
which color film falls from perfect 
grace. We recommend it to all. 
(Color Accuracy? Dreamer!, Lloyd 
Varden, May, 1959.) In defense ‘of 
film manufacturers, it must be said 
that they buck not only massive 
practical problems in pushing up 
the quality of color film, but that 
they also face a theoretically un- 
assailable ceiling on such matters 
as color accuracy. 

Actually, we would like to print 
the information reader Duffield lists 
in his six point program, but we are 
not equipped to sample and test 
films with scientific rigor. 

Finally, of course, the photogra- 
pher must choose his material on 
the basis of his aims and his taste 
from what is available on the mar- 
ketplace. We think that in the long 
run the easiest way to do this is 
with objective tests. While we have 
no statistics to support the view- 
point, we think that the more care- 
ful and more unwarying such tests 
are, the easier a time the photog- 
rapher is going to have. Reader 
Duffield would probably concur on 
this. Manufacturers are more sensi- 
tive to reasoned criticism and com- 
plaint than many photographers 
suspect. Herewith is the considera- 
tion given by one to Mr. Rolan 
Duffield’s letter —Ed 


To the Editor: 


With the possible exception of 
the man behind the camera, no one 
is more keenly aware than the pho- 
tographic manufacturer of the ex- 
acting demands being made of pho- 
tography in the 1960's. A company, 
such as Eastman Kodak, for ex- 
ample, maintains a large field force 
of professional technical represen- 
tatives whose responsibility it is to 
keep the manufacturing and sales 
divisions of the company in close 
contact with the ioele of the 
trade... . 

Those familiar with the basic 
characteristics of three-color photo- 
graphic processes can appreciate 
the fact that the eye and the color 
emulsion do not always “see” color 
the same way. Other factors being 
equal (optimum quality control 
from original exposure to finished 
print or transparency ), there is still 
a chance that slight discrepancies 
or anomalies in color reproduction 
may appear. But other latins are 
not always equal. 

Color film, perishable product 

(continued on page 91) 
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Colorfran, ,....o00ce5 
CINEMASTER CHIEF MARKII 


TO CONTROL THE EQUIVALENT rF 'tEN S-KS 


50.000 WATTS 


of photograp 


PUSHBUTTON CONSOLE- 

6 outlets independently controlled. Select 
exact color temperature from reading for 
each outlet—built-in lamp protection 
interlock for pre-boost warmup. 


RUGGED —- PORTABLE 

Ideal for location. Heavy gauge beefed up 
case. Recessed panel to protect meters. 
50% more capacity with full duty cycle! 
SAFETY ENGINEERED- 


Complete integrated 3-wire grounded 
system to meet accepted safety standards. 








WIDER INPUT CINEMASTER 


VOLTAGE CONTROL -— CHIEF CONVERTER MARK I 
From 100-V to 120-V and 200-V to $309.00 

240-V. Can handle ten 500-W PAR-64 

lamps :(3400° K.) from 220-V input and 

six 500-W PAR-64 lamps (3400° K.) 

from 120-Volts. 

MORE EFFICIENT LIGHT-— CINEKING 
Controls the equal of 50,000 Watts of light $42.95 
with 2 the normal ampere consumption. (With PAR-64 lamp, 


equals one 5-K.) © 


NATURAL LIGHTING CORPORATION 
630 South Flower Street Burbank, California 





Get more information. Circle 466, page 85 
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*One who wastes time loading frames with negatives and waits for proofs 


NEW PROOF PRINTER PROCESSES UP TO 500 NEGATIVES PER HOUR! 


Just place sheet of red proof paper with your negative, insert in BLU-RAY and get sharp, clear proofs 
in seconds. Variable speed for exposure control. Easily portable. 


















RUSH COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS 





a 

a To: REPRODUCTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
' 152 Westbrook Road, Essex, Connecticut 
f 


Demonstrate Proofer () Rush Literature 
14” or 42” mopets © , ieee 


HUNDREDS SOLD — GUARANTEED — FOOLPROOF 4 
PAYS FOR ITSELF — 110 VOLT — UL & CSA Approved § Company 


BLU-RAY Lowest priceo } 
AUTOMATIC PROOF PRINTER AVAILABLE! § S{tY 20d State_ 


Get more caeometion. Circle 476, page 85 
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RAISE 
THE 
CURTAIN 


ON 


* QUALITY 
* SERVICE 
* SPEED 





FILM LAB INC. 


For the Industrial Cinema- 
tographer we offer you all 
these services under one 
roof. 


SUPERIOR CONTROL IN 

Black & White and Color: 

@ 16/35mm 

@ Reduction and Contact 
Printing 

@ Reversal Developing 

@ Editing and Conforming 

@ Cutting Rooms 

@ Edge Numbering 


A New Free Booklet is 
available that will be help- 
ful in budget preparation 
and the handling of pre- 
print materials. 





WRITE TODAY 





FILM LAB INC. 


33 W. 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-2180 


















































Get more information. Circle 421, page 85 
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Samuel Lang & Leonard Zoref 


INDUSTRIAL COLOR 


New ideas from manufacturers 
make one do the work of two 


On the chemical shelf of many a 
darkroom you will find a different 
paper developer each intended for 
a different manufacturer’s product 
—because the photographer has 
never checked and compared the 
different working formulas. The 
differences in many cases is minis- 
cule. The major advantage to com- 
patible solutions for the small user 
is convenience rather than actual 
dollar savings on the chemicals 
themselves; while the large user 
cuts labor costs when he can make 
a chemical mix which will serve 
several processes. 

It took quite a bit of hounding 
by the color labs before Kodak 
finally came out with some com- 
patible chemicals for the different 
color processes. Actually, the man- 
ufacturer gains by it also because 
he has less items to manufacture 
and stock but the same _ gross 
amount of chemical is sold and 
used. We have all gaimed by the 
fact that the C-22 and P-122 stop 
baths are the same; so are the fixers 
for Ektachrome and Ektacolor. A 
comparison of Ektachrome and 
Ansco formulas will show that both 
hardeners are the same. Those of 
you who still process E-1 will im- 
prove your results by using E-3 
secondaries but you must use the 
proper first and color developers. 


Color filters for B&W 

Simmon Brothers, Inc., (Omega) 
recently released some very useful 
information on the compatibility of 
their Chromega enlarger and the 
different variable contrast papers. 
There is no reason why the filters 
you are using for color printing 
shouldn’t work equally well for 
black-and-white. In fact, you 
should actually get sharper prints 
when your filters are used above 
the negative rather than below—as 
is often the case with variable con- 
trast filters. 


It is important that you consider 
the following as approximate com- 
parisons only. You might have to 
adjust them somewhat for your 
working conditions: 























Kodak 
Polycontrast DuPont Ilford 
pine Polylure — Multigrade 
Paper apers Paper 
- x * g * 
z| 8 ci 8 £| 8 
— - = - = te 
> ) og ) = oc 
£| 2 |§| & Iz & 
>. E = £ Bo E 
° £ Es 2S = = 
=| 6 |*| & |2| & 
[- - = 
4 120 Mag.| 10 60 Magenta} 7 110 Yellow 
3%  90Mag.}| 9 45 Magenta] 6 90 Yellow 
3 60 Mag.| 8 30 Magenta] 5 70 Yellow 
2%  40Mag.}| 7 30 Magenta} 4 50 Yellow 
2 30 Mag. +45 Yellow]3 10 Yellow 
1% 15Mag.| 6 20 Magenta 
+15 Yel. +45 Yellow 
1 30 Yel. 5 10 Magenta 
+45 Yellow 
4 60 Yellow 
3 90 Yellow 








*Kodak or Ansco Color Compensating 

Filters, camera quality or printing foils. 

Contrast adjustment has never 
been too much of a problem in 
black-and-white printing: there are 
many simple methods of adjusting 
contrast; including variable contrast 
papers, different contrast grades of 
conventional papers, developing 
times and concentrations for either 
negatives or papers—and the 
choice of a diffusion or condenser 
enlarger. Combining several of 
these variables gives the black-and- 
white printer control, which is not 
available to the color printer. 

At present, there is only one con- 
trast grade of color printing materi- 
al available in this country. Agfa 
has paper of different contrasts, but 
their quality at present is surpassed 
by Kodak’s materials. Increased de- 
velopment has little contrast effect 
on Ektacolor films and papers. In- 
creased development of Kodacolor 
or Ektacolor films will give you 
added density but little additional 

(continued on page 32) 
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ultra-high 


performance 


photographic 


equipment 


LS-1 FLASH UNIT illuminates large areas for night 
aerial photography, etc. 635 w.s. light output, 26,000 to 88,500 
beam c.p., depending on beam angle. 


LS-10 MULTI-FLASH Multiple discharge units per- 
mit superimposed images on single negative for stress and 
strain studies, ballistic measurements, etc. 1microsecond flash 
duration — max. rate 100,000 flashes per second. 


RAPATRONIC CAMERA Magneto-optic shutter per- 


mits 0.8 usec. exposures of self-luminous events. 


SUN FLASH duplicates sunlight with only slight filtering 
for normal color films. Approx. 10,000 w.s. per flash. Duration: 
1/250 sec. to 1/10 of peak light. Charging cycle: 30 seconds. 





MICROFLASH This photograph made with newly devel- 
fo} ello ACT. ACM i lotgehit- Flam Gel-lleh pm Ml dal aol le-helelsPmto Marl (oicel-t-lolelale m 
ed -t- 1a 4) Oo Ow ae CO RM alelar delice] Mo lale|(-Me ele) 1-1emm tal -1e-4 am ale) 
8 w.s. (0.05 mfd @ 18 kv.). Plus-X, f/11. Price: $975.00 F.0.B. 
Boston. (Delivery from stock.) 





FLASH ILLUMINATOR Safe source of cool, high 
intensity light for, extreme close-ups and microscopic work. 
Color or black and white. Eliminates heat damage of delicate 
subjects. Incandescent focus light included. 


501 STROBOSCOPE for high-speed motion pictures. 
1.2 usec. flashes up to 6,000 c.p.s. Time jitter less than 100 
Musec. 


303 STROBOSCOPE for observing large, rotating 
objects. Flashes up to 60 per second. Total duration 25 micro- 
seconds. 


XENON FLASH TUBES FxX-6A has billion flash life. 
FX-29 offers 2500 horizontal candle power. Many others with 
varied special characteristics. Ideal for computers, test instru- 
mentation, laser stimulators, etc. 


DOUBLE-FLASH Complete, portable system for short 
duration, double-exposure shadow photography at accurately 
timed intervals. 


MARK VI SENSITOMETER Uniformity of repeated 
exposure ensured to within +5%. Light closely approximates 
daylight. Ideal for process control. 


EDGERTON, GERMESHAUSEN & GRIER, INC. 


180 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS” 


TEL. COPLEY 7-9700 - 


CABLE: EGGINC, BOSTON; TWX: BS 1099 


WESTERN OPERATIONS: P.O. Box 1912, Las Vegas, Nev. — Santa Barbara Airport, P.O. Box 98, Goleta, Calif. 


PRODUCTS — milli-mike® Oscilloscopes * Hydrogen Thyratrons * Xenon Flash Tubes * Dosimeters * Flash Machines & Circuits * Oceanographic Equipment 


Transformers * CAPABILITIES — Project Management 


EG &G TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES — NEW 
J.D. 5 atemig Assec., inc. — SYRACUSE, N. Y., P. B Kinne Rood 


ND, BOSTON, 


Systems Engineering * Research & Development 


MASS. — 160 Brookta« COpley 7:97 


1771 « G. reds, ‘Engel & oo one. =~ RIDGEWOOD, N. J., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 0 ¢ S$.S. Lee Assoc. - — ORLANDO, Fla., P 444 WINSTON- SALEM, 


HUNTSVILLE, Alc., Urilit r 
21 Ave., VA 4 — Assoc. — DAYTON, O., 
CINCINNATI, O., 4924 Z venue, § 2349; SOUTHGATE, Mich., 
A st f rth A . 


Engineering Production Assoc. — ST ’ PAUL, om, 82 


ALBUQUERQUE, N 


7900 7 478 ead LAKE CITY, Utah, 
SCOTTSDALE, Aris, ie nt Avenue y 6 ¢ Kinrick Co. — ST. Louis, Mo., 
Enterprises _ SEATTLE, Wash, t y * Mitchell Spe 
Cc D Sout 


9633 ,CUmberlond 3-6555; SAN CARLOS, Calif., 1687 


| WHEATON, -Md., k 6; TOWSON, Md., 
318, BA 3-962 \e CLEVELAND, o., ho 1, JAck 6 
f 3 ° te age Electronic Sales _ CHICAGO, ., 
ty Aver 87 ° Gene | erie Co. _- 
38 t ast, EM 4.3057 DENVER, Col, 
2 rive . Stonley 
s Co. — FORT WORTH, Tex " 4 A sh 3-4657 © J.T. 
rel Street lYtell 3 SAN DIEGO Calif. 











SHOOTS 9’ DRAWING 
DOWN TO 3” SIZE... 


What a Pleasure! Its 
36X “Up or Down”’ 
Range Capacity, Scales 
ANY Copy (Flat or 3 
Dimensional) to Size! 
Just Swing Away the 
24 x 24” Copy Board 
for the REALLY BIG 
Wall Easel Jobs! 





9:05 A.M. 


SHOOTS “EXPLODED VIEW” 
FOR INSTRUCTION MANUAL... 


Same Camera! Only Now Performing in 
VERTICAL position shooting 3-Dimen- 
sional copy! The Shadowless “Back-light- 
ing” Eliminates Costly Outlining! Makes 
Copy Negatives and Silk Screen Negatives 





MOBILITY— When You Need It! 




















9:10 A.M. 
MAKES EKTALITH MASTERS... 


Ready for the Press—As Well as 
Xerox and Gevaert Masters .. . Takes 
other Backs to Accommodate Film 
Sizes from 19 x 19” to 2% x 34%4"! 


Of Course It's A Prin 


“ All-purpose’ 


to 17x 17”! 





‘ Performer for ALL Copy, 


ceton "TRI-DIMENSIONAL" Camera 


Enlarging and Reducing Needs! 


Write for complete 
| Specifications and 


Burke & James, Inc. REE 3 hn 


321 SOUTH WABASH AVE 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, USA 


PHOTO TOOLS CATALOG 


PMI-2/61 


Get more information. Circle 411, page 85 















CAMART DUAL 
SOUND EDITOR 


Model SB-111 


Complete with optical sound re- 
production head (or choice of 

gnetic dhead) base plate, 
amplifier-speaker. For single or 
double system sound. An unbeat- 
able combination with Zeiss 
Moviscop 16mm precision viewer, 
sharp brilliant 2% x 3% picture. 





The Camera Mart, Inc. 
1845 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-6977 





Zeiss Moviscop Viewer $89.50 
Camart Dual Reader $195.00 
Comb. Viewer Reader $269.50 
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Get more information. 


Circle 415, page 85 
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(continued from page 30) 


contrast. The only other alterna- 
tives are photographic or electronic 
masking and that requires consid- 
erable skill or expensive equipment. 

Most processing instruction sheets 
specify a washing time in minutes 
for a given minimum flow rate but 
until the following information was 
available, there was nothing on the 
many variables possible. No speci- 
fications covered different tank 
sizes or compensations for insuffici- 
ent or excessive flow. While read- 
ing a Kodak bulletin on a new 
internegative material, not yet avail- 
able, the following was noted: 

The flow rate in a 3%-gal. wash 
tank should be at least 2% gal. per 
min. This is a minimum figure—3 
gal. per min. is recommended. For 
other sizes of tanks, a unit rate of 
0.3 gal. per min. per sq. ft. of film 
is the minimum, and a unit rate of 
0.4 is recommended. 

“If small air bubbles tend to form 
on the film, insert an aspirator (fil- 
ter pump) in the wash water line 
and adjust it to permit a steady 
flow of air into the water.” 

A water flow meter would solve 
the problem for those of you who 
are super-critical and have the 
problem of a very erratic water 
supply. Many industries use these 
meters for accurate liquid meas- 
urements. They can be set to turn 
off automatically after a given num- 
ber of gallons of water have passed 
through the meter. 

In many areas, water filters are 
necessary due to impurities and sed- 
iment but if they are not changed 
at the proper time, the water pres- 
sure drops too low and insufficient 
washing results. Some of the larger 
filters have provisions for two pres- 
sure gauges so you can check the 
differential on the incoming and 
outgoing water and that way know 
when it is time to change filters re- 
gardless of water pressure. We used 
to change filters when the flow 
dropped below a given number of 
gallons of water per minute but 
found this to be a fallacy due to 
pressure fluctuations caused by our 
air-conditioners, toilets, as well as 
other processing units. 

If the pressure of the water enter- 
ing the filter unit containing new 
filters is 60 Ibs. and leaves at 50 
lbs., we have a 10-lb. differential. 
This differential will not change 
very much with a change in pres- 
sure. We change the filters when 
there is a 30-Ib. differential, which 
is cutting the water supply by about 
50 per cent.—THE END 
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new printing techniques... 
| new color methods... 
| advances everywhere... 


but no obsolescence! 







The single big reason why the sIMMON 
OMEGA enlarger is the world’s Number One 
darkroom system: ... interchangeability, 
providing Progress without Obsolescence. 
Lamphousings may be interchanged... 
lenses and negative carriers switched... 
accessories added. Thanks to the proven, 


Simmon Brothers, Inc. 30-28 Starr Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

I have the following negative sizes :———_______ 

I am interested in: 

—Color printing —Portrait and diffusion 
printing 

—Linear distortion 
correction 

—Copy photography 

—Photomicrography 


—Variable contrast 
—Reductions 
—Giant Prints 
—Microfilm printing 


scientifically engineered design and me- ww tee P p+ aetna 
‘ — Jlasking down negative printing 

chanical excellence, the world-famous 

OMEGA enlarger offers unmatched design NAME 

stability, unmatched optical achievement, }; 
ADDRESS 

unmatched darkroom performance. /,,.,.. | —— 
CITY STATE : 

ea ar eee a 





See your dealer who will show you why. Do TEER EAR TE ST RST SCE SS TST 
Get more information. Circle 482, page 85 
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Industrial Photographs Come to Life on Haloid Photographic Papers 


34 


Send today for your FREE 
catalog, listing detailed 
specifications of each... 
emulsion types, printing 
speeds, contrasts, sur- 
face weights, etc. 





“p OW” 


From the 1954 Graflex Photo Contest—Paimer Pederson, Billings, Montana 





Industrial photography has emerged in the last several 
years as:one of the most important functions of any indus- 
trial organization. Similarly, the need for detailed, long- 
lasting prints has grown. Try some of the best photograph- 
ic papers in the business . . . including: Varaloid®, an 
excellent variable contrast paper most often used for 


commercial enlarging; Halobrome®, a high grade projec- 


tion paper; Halex®, a contact paper especially suited for 
industrial photography and photo finishing; Jndustro®, a 


contact paper much in demand for commercial and por- 


trait work. Write: HALom XEROX INc., 61-377 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 


Get more information. Circle 437, page 85 
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AN EDITORIAL 


WHY 
AGONY 
IN 

THE 
AGORA? 





his publication exists as a medium of 
exchange for photographers and graphic arts workers employed by industry. That 
you know. What you may not be familiar with is the agony with which a few 
firms allow their photographic personnel to part with information for exchange. 
This puzzles us, because in most cases we feel that an industrial concern has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by entering the idea market. ™ It turns 
out that this notion is not ours alone. We quote from Vol. 2 No. 2 of the Libra- 
scope Technical Review: “An incentive program designed to spur activity among 
Librascope employees in the preparation of technical and semi-technical papers 
and articles was recently authorized by company President W. E. Bratton. In 
announcing the new program, Bratton stated that up to $150 will be awarded 
to employees whose articles are accepted for publication in trade or general 
magazines or whose papers are presented before technical societies. Benefits to 
an individual author, other than the cash involved, are even more important, 
Bratton pointed out. “Writing for publication enhances an individual's reputation 
and personal prestige, both within his company and his profession,’ he said. ‘It 
also extends his knowledge of the subject matter treated and, through research re- 
quired in preparing the paper, an author becomes more familiar with the litera- 
ture of his own field. ... Finally, we believe this program provides an efficient 
vehicle for stimulating the exchange of news and knowledge which may help 
generate further scientific progress within the industry. ” © Perhaps it is the ad- 
vanced nature of Librascope’s work that leads them to take what we feel is a 
most enlightened step. Librascope is a division of General Precision, Inc., which 
concentrates on computers and process control systems. To Mr. Bratton’s excel- 
lent precis, we can only add that a well-thought-out piece of photography or 


writing does anything but detract from the prestige of the author's firm. 


Tur Editor 








A PROGRESS REPORT 


The marriage of motion picture and metal oxide film 








has made acceptable quality 8mm sound a reality for 
the amateur. Now the motion picture industry sees it 
as a natural for many non-theatrical applications 
where 16mm is now king. Some view the 8mm sound- 
striped release print as the beginning of a revolution that 
will end with the motion picture being as common 
as the paperback book. Whatever does happen, the 
industry is gearing up for professional 8. Here's 


a review of where it stands at the moment 


Last year 8mm sound was just a 
gleam in the eyes of photographic 
manufacturers. At MPDFA in St. 
Louis, 8mm sound projectors made 
their official debut while Fairchild 
was preparing to introduce the first 
8mm sound-on-film camera. Today, 
8mm sound is about ready to take 
its place in the world as a toy for 
the amateur and a tool for the pro- 
fessional. Everyone has an idea of 
what could happen when the 
blessed event takes place but no- 
body knows for sure just what will 
happen. Here is a report on some 
of the things that have happened. 

Among the areas in which inter- 
est is fairly intense is the industrial 
field. Here, 8mm sound offers a 
great deal of potential in making 
current assignments easier and in 
making wider photo coverage pos- 
sible. For example, many firms with 
multi-plant operation use a film re- 
port to keep various key people 
informed on what is happening 
throughout the system. These films 
are currently on 16mm. Since they 
are shown to small audiences and 
the content is more important than 
the film quality, this information 
could be put on 8mm sound with- 
out any loss of effectiveness. Not 
only would the films be cheaper but 
the equipment would be easier to 
transport and cheaper to procure. 
Instead of one 16mm projector in a 
department, there could be several 
8mm _ projectors for each section 
which would be available at the 
most convenient times. 

Field reports and sales presenta- 
tions could be put on 8mm. A sales- 
man or field engineer could carry 
an 8mm projector without too much 
trouble compared to the size and 
weight of a 16mm sound projec- 
tor. In some firms, where non-photo 
people are given 8mm _ amateur- 
type cameras to record field work, 
this could become a more valuable 
tool by adding sound and showing 
the film to interested parties. 

In short, 8mm sound has arrived 
—for the amateur. And while it 
holds bright promise for the non- 
theatrical film industry, including 
industrial films, there are too many 
problems to be solved, too many 
kinks to be ironed out before 8mm 
sound will provide the economy, 
quality and widely-available means 
of projection to make it a gener- 
ally useful tool for professionals. 

How soon these hurdles will be 
overcome is anybody's guess. The 
most important one is already out 
of the way, however: iy 
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leaders have faith that 8mm _pro- 
fessional sound will come, and are 
taking steps to hasten the day. 


First things first 

In virtually every phase of a 
movie program, 8mm sound can be 
used with a resultant saving of 
space and money, savings which 
would start with the relative costs 
of projectors to the relative costs in 
mailing film from the library to 
the user. The current feeling is that 
while 8mm will not supplant 16mm 
for quality work or for showings to 
large audiences, it will supplement 
the standard 16mm program for 
use where portability and economy 
are comparatively more important. 

~ In terms of basic importance, per- 

haps the work done by the special 
committee on 8mm sound of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Tel- 
evision Engineers (SMPTE) should 
be considered first. This committee 
is attempting to establish standards 
for the industry without which no 
real wide-scale activity can take 
place. These standards are in the 
preliminary stage but they indicate 
the direction taken in the photo- 
graphic industry. 

Six standards are currently under 
study. They include: 

8mm Flutter Test Film, Mag- 
netic Type, specifying a 3000 cps 
magnetic sound test film to deter- 
mine the amount of flutter in 8mm 
sound reproduction systems; 

Flutter might be described as a 
non-uniformity of motion of a 
sound track past a pick-up at a rapid 
rate. In terms of a movie sound 
track, this might be a change in 
speed from the standard 24 fps to 
22 fps to 26 fps to 24 fps all within 
fractions of a second. This effect is 
similar to «cow but takes place with- 
in a much shorter time span. 

8mm Azimuth Test Film, Mag- 
netic Type, specifying a test film 
with a magnetic sound record to be 
used for aligning the azimuth of 
magnetic heads on 8mm magnetic 
recording and reproduction equip- 
ment. A sound head which is im- 
properly aligned will not cover the 
magnetic track completely so that 
some of the sound will not be 
recorded or played. 

For best sound recording and 
playback, the sound head must be 
exactly 90 degrees to the film. Any 
deviation in this angle is reflected 
in a sound which varies from the 
standard sound. Thus, by using a 
known track, any deviation will 
show up in a sound frequency dif- 


ferent from the standard frequency. 
This frequency deviation can be 
measured by using an oscilloscope. 

Another sound standard lists a 
Smm 400-cycle Signal Level Test 
Film, Magnetic Type, specifying 
the signal to be used in controlling 
magnetic sound recording levels. It 
will also help standardize signal- 
to-noise measurements on 8mm 
magnetic sound systems. 

The other standards cover the 
Magnetic Sound Record on 8mm 
Motion Picture Film, specifying the 
lateral location and dimensions of 
the sound record on the film; 8mm 
Multi-frequency Test Film, Mag- 
netic Type, which specifies a mul- 
ti-frequency magnetic sound test 
film for use in standardizing the re- 
play chain; and finally, Magnetic 
Striping for 16mm Motion Picture 
Film, Perforated 8mm _ 2R-1500. 
This indicates the location and di- 
mensions of the magnetic striping 


materials applied to 16mm motion- 
picture film with two rows of 8mm 
perforations. 

There seems to be agreement on 
a basic standard, namely, how 
long should the distance be _ be- 
tween the single frame and the cor- 
responding sound track. This has 
been set at between 52 and 56 
frames. The distance is the same 
physical distance as with 16mm 
films but the number of frames, of 
course, is twice the number of 
16mm frames. The 4-frame differ- 
ence arises because one is based 
upon an optical sound track and 
the other on a magnetic sound 
track. Since the actual difference 
is about an inch, this can be ad- 
justed in practice by modifying the 
loop length. Virtually all 8mm pro- 
jectors and sound attachments use 
this standard except the Bolex 
Sonarizer which as of this writing 
still has a 118 frame difference. 





Basic plus for 8mm (left) over 16mm is that the former requires only a fourth 
the material for the same screen time. But there’s more to the story .. . 





COST 
COMPARISON 


THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTS INFORMATION 
RELEASED BY THE EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





MATERIALS COST of a magnetic sound film 
per 3 min. of screen time. (No editing, no 
duplicates. Camera film is shown in the 
projector.) 





16MM 8MM 
FILM $8.60 (100’) $2.85 (50’) 
PROCESSING 4.25 1.75 
SOUND 
STRIPING 6.00 3.00 
$18.85 $7.60 





PRINT COSTS for a 10-min. color film 
(minimum of 36 prints) est. 





16MM 8MM 

OPTICAL MAGNETIC 

SOUND SOUND 
PRICE PER PRINT $29.79 $20.29 
PROJECTOR COSTS 16MM 8MM 


KODAK 


SOUND PROJECTOR $459-$6342 $345 








MAILING, SHIPPING STORAGE (but not 
handling) est. 

16MM 8MM 

100% 25% 
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8MM SOUND ( continued ) 








While the most unusual develop- 
ment in 8mm sound has been the 
Fairchild camera, professional in- 
terest centers about the projectors. 
The basic reason is that 16mm 
quality is still superior to 8mm in 


terms of screen brightness and 
sharpness. Second, most — 
sections doing movie work have 


16mm equipment which is of pro- 
fessional quality compared to most 
8mm equipment now available. 
Third, 8mm is still not suitable for 
large audiences. Most plans call for 
using 8mm when there is a small 
group, say ten or twenty, who can 
watch a fairly small screen image. 
Finally, shooting on 16mm _ offers 
a choice of projection sizes: 16mm 
for large groups, 8mm for small. 
Sound is applied to 8mm film in 
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Everett Hall of Fred- 
erick Watson,: Inc., 
checks the sound 
stripe for evenness, 
correct placement. 
On 8mm _ magnetic 
sound, this stripe 
measures 30/1000 
of an inch and is 
1/1000 of an inch 
from the edge. 


either of two ways, liquid or lam- 
inate. The liquid system involves 
passing an edge of the film through 
an oxide solution which adheres 
to the film. Under the laminating 
method, a stripe of magnetic tape 
30-mils wide is applied to one edge 
of an 8mm film. Problems at this 
stage include proper placing of the 
sound track, about 1-mil from the 
edge of the film, and the perma- 
nence of the laminating process. Ac- 
cording to some sources, the liquid 
method is most practical, being 
easier to apply and more lasting. 

Practically any processed 8mm 
film may be sound striped. In some 
small operations, it may be more 
practical to take the pictures on 
8mm silent film, edit it and then 
apply a sound track to the edited 


version. This is extremely practical 
where no in-plant movie work has 
ever been done but where the econ- 
omy of 8mm sound makes such 
work practical now. 

The next big question mark in 
the 8mm sound picture is the com- 
parative quality of 8mm_ sound 
versus 16mm sound. There is no 
doubt that inherently, 16mm sound 
is superior. For one thing, the 
sound track is wider, 50-mil or 100- 
mil, depending upon the type used. 
(A mil is 1/1000 of an inch). Then 
too, this track travels at twice the 
speed of 8mm track for any given 
frame speed. In tape terms, 16mm 
travels, at 24 fps, about 7% inches 
per second whereas 8mm travels 
at only 3% inches. The 8mm track 
is only 30 mils and is only about 
1 mil from the edge of the film; 
and more vulnerable to damage. 


Money, the well-known root 

This is all theory, however. In 
actual practice, the necessities of 
marketing have made it necessary 
to use 16mm equipment which some 
people feel is inadequate in terms 
of the potential quality possible 
with 16mm sound. It is the basic 
equation of quality versus price. 

Most 16mm _ projectors provide 
sound reproduction on the order of 
100 to 7000 cps‘ with reasonable 
freedom from distortion in the up- 
per ranges. A fairly good tape re- 
corder at the same tape speed (7% 
ips) can provide about 50 to 12,000 
cycles. The alleged low quality of 
16mm sound reproduction by exist- 
ing projectors breeds sloppy lab 
practices in the processing of op- 
tical sound tracks. According to the 
lab people, price is an important 
factor and they cannot afford to of- 
fer consistently top quality at com- 
petitive prices. In short, despite the 
quality potential of 16mm_ sound, 
the commercial aspects have made 
necessary the acceptance of lower 
quality sound reproduction. 

In practice, this means that the 
current standard of 16mm sound 
is about equal to that which can be 
attained by a 30-mil 8mm system. 
Therefore, while the best 8mm 
sound may not equal the best 
16mm sound, there will be no prac- 
tical difference for most purposes. 
The existing 8mm sound projectors 
are capable of fairly good repro- 
duction but are relatively high 
priced. Many people feel that in 
the future, the demands of a mass 
market will see cheaper projectors 
with sound not as good but stil] 
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adequate for most purposes. Very 
often, the last 10% margin of quality 
accounts for about 1/3 the price. 
Unless a mass market can be de- 
veloped, 8mm sound will remain 
expensive and the chances for tech- 
nological improvements will be less 
because of the small production 
runs which make such improve- 
ments uneconomic. 

In a sense, this is what has 
happened to 16mm. About 45,000 
16mm sound projectors are sold 
each year at prices ranging upwards 
of $400. By contrast, over 700,000 
8mm silent projectors are sold each 
year, at prices from about $50. 


Mass production 

One authority in the field says 
that even if he had the entire mar- 
ket to himself, a manufacturer 
could not afford to set up mass 
production facilities for. 45,000 
units. Not so with a market of 
700,000 units. A number of manu- 
facturers can afford to tool up for 
such a market. Thus mass buying 
is the key to quality at a price in 
motion picture projectors. 

Most sound on 8 _ projectors 
would be sold to home users, but 
the availability of a high quality 
unit at a relatively low price would 
induce many non-domestic buyers 
to install projection equipment, ac- 
cording to some authorities. 

This would open vast new out- 
lets for non-theatrical professional 
films. And the lower cost of projec- 
tion equipment would broaden the 
application of motion pictures to in- 
plant use. After all the discussions 
on possible uses and technical qual- 
ities, there is still the paramount 
question of cost. Will the cost of 
8mm be sufficiently low to pay for 
whatever sacrifice of quality is in- 
volved? Will the cost be so high 
that the advantages of portability 
and ease of operation become too 
expensive? No one knows. 


Custom prices 

At least two labs, General and 
Frederick Watson, will quote on 
8mm work provided the orders are 
large enough. It is still too new to 
be a part of any labs regular serv- 
ice. No one knows just how big 
the market will be or how much of 
an investment will be justified. In 
essence, any price for 8mm _ work 
amounts almost to a custom price 
for the job, at the present time. 
The problem of the best type of 
equipment, the best method of 
printing, the best method of han- 


dling, has yet to be solved. It's 
like knowing that a baby will be 
born, but not being sure if it will 
be a boy or girl. 


Printing Problem 

A case in point is the problem 
of printing from the 16mm master. 
Is the best way to use a 16mm film, 
printing down one side and up the 
other, then slitting the film? Is it 
better to make 4 on 32mm film or 
perhaps 4 on 35mm film, leaving 
3mm at one edge for handling? The 
use of 16mm requires the least in- 
vestment in new equipment since 
all labs have 16mm equipment. 

The current picture on costs is a 
paradox. Unit costs, per foot, are 
slightly higher for 8mm than for 
16mm, despite the fact that there 
is twice as much film in a foot of 
16. But because only half as much 
Smm is needed for a film of any 
given screen time as 16mm, the cost 
for a release print is less. At 24 
fps, 8mm film travels 18 feet per 
minute while 16mm travels 36 feet. 
If the cost per foot of 8mm is 10¢, 
a minute of screen time would cost 
$1.80. If 16mm cost 8¢ per foot, a 


minute of screen time would cost 
$2.88. The chart on page 37 will 
show this cost relationship. 

The ultimate question as far as 
Smm goes for the in-plant man is 
whether or not his firm should go 
into the field. What can he tell 
his management? Nobody has done 
much with 8mm sound yet and 
there are no concrete examples of 
what to do or what not to do. As 
far as we can tell, the first use of 
8mm sound for industry was the 
color film Pan American Airways 
had made for showings with de- 
partment store sales demonstrations 
of 8mm sound projectors. 

This is one area where the abil- 
ity of the photo departments to 
apply 8mm _ will determine how 
much will be done in this area. It 
offers the advantages of film where 
the use of 16mm was not practical 
either because of costs, lack of 
qualified people or limited audi- 
ence. Remember that movies are 
basically for communication and 
that there is as much need for a 
short memo as for the formal report. 
Now as far as films go, the memo 
can be on 8mm.—THE END 
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Which will it be? Here are three possible methods for printing 8mm 
sound films. The first (A), is the standard 16mm film which is split 
after processing. This requires the least change in lab equipment. The 
second (B) is 32mm which is now used for 16mm processing. The 32mm 
is split into two 16mm rolls. This could be used for 8mm by splitting the 
film into 4 rolls. Finally (C), there is 35mm which is handled like 32mm 
but which provides 3mm handling space. This could be the most efficient 
method but the heavy outlay in new equipment required makes this 
system unlikely except for very heavy market demand. In addition to 
the actual film used, the direction of printing has yet to be standardized. 
Shown here are one up and one down, two up and two down, one up, 
one down, one up, one down. These are only three of an estimated 
16 variations with the three film sizes shown. Printing all frames at one 
time as with film travel in one direction makes possible greater uni- 
formity of exposure. On the other hand, one up-one down system is now 
widely used because of sprocket arrangement on 16mm. 
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QUICK TITLES 








One First step in making a Tel Ra title Two Processing lab for 35mm film Three Dried film is positioned on 82 
is exposing the letters onto high con- comprises these bottles, one for devel- x 11 acetate sheet clipped to a lay- 
trast 35mm film in this Fotowriter. oper, the other for fix. Drying is quick. out sheet. Words are taped in place. 








Four Acetate sheet and photocopy Five Photocopy sheet is processed in Six Final step is copying the title on 
paper are here fed through the ex- copy machine. Tel Ra prefers using a high-contrast motion picture film, to be 
posure section of an Ampto “14.” two-solution unit, double development. spliced into newsreel master. 
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A sports 
P newsreel firm uses q photo lettering device and dente elles 


co ; 
PY machines to turn out titles in minutes at 1 /5 the previous cost 


Tel Ra Productions is a fast-mov- 
ing Philadelphia motion picture 
house. They have to move fast be- 
cause they specialize in sports news 
and features. The clients are TV 
networks and stations as well as 
armed service posts in the United 
States and overseas. 

In the news business, Tell Ra’s 
production manager Dan Wise says, 
“fast” is a relative word. He is will- 
ing to take a look at any technolog- 
ical advance that will help take 
the pressure off him—or apply it 
to his competitors. 

The firm had been buying .con- 
ventional titles from local commer- 
cial sources. Wise says that as a big 
user, he had always received ex- 
cellent service and was more than 
happy with the results. But recent- 
ly Tel Ra’s reproduction service 
manager, Lou Cesarone, passed on 
an idea from a Philadelphia sup- 
plier, Poly-Graphic Service Corp., 
which would speed titling and dras- 
tically reduce its cost. According 
to Wise, the system is now in use 
and does just that. He says that 
Tel Ra can turn out sharp black- 
and-white or white-on-black titles, 
credits and bridges in minutes. He 
estimates that the savings over ven- 
dors’ bills will run into the low 
thousands annually, to boot. 


Equipment list : 

Tel Ra’s equipment for this work 
comprises 1) a photolettering de- 
vice 2) a single “font” of type on 
film 3) a photocopy exposing unit 
4) a photocopy processing unit 5) 
a dispenser for transparent tape 
and 6) a supply of photocopy 
paper, high contrast 35mm _ film, 
developer, fixer and 8% x 11 acetate 
sheets. Best results are obtained in 
subdued light, but no darkroom is 
required for the operations. Tel Ra 
does them in the film library. 


While Wise counts on the titles 
to keep their original appearance 
for a tew weeks, Tel Ra takes no 
pains to make them permanent. 

First step in the process is photo 
lettering. ‘The firm uses a Foto- 
writer, essentially a calibrated con- 
tact printer for transferring a nega- 
tive alphabet to high-contrast 
35mm film. The original alphabet 
is likewise on 35mm film and is 
supplied by Fotowriter. Tel Ra uses 
Anklor F (Anken) film for the 
copy. The operator puts the film in 
position for the first letter of the 
title, exposes it, then moves on to 
the next, exposes it, etc. until the 
title is complete. 

Because the titles are limited for 
the most part to a single font, the 
operator can handle letter spacing 
almost from memory. He keeps a 
chart handy to remind him of the 
Fotowriter instructions. 

When exposure is complete, the 
operator removes the film from the 
Fotowriter and develops it in two 
bottles containing the respective 
solutions. A quick shake to remove 
excess solution and the film is then 
ready for paste-up. 

The operator places a sheet of 
clear acetate over a pre-ruled sheet 
of paper which serves as.a layout 
grid for all standard titles. Guiding 
on this sheet, he lines up his title 
on the acetate and secures it with 
Scotch brand transparent tape. 

He places the acetate sheet- 
now bearing the black-on-transpar- 
ent title—on the high contrast pho- 
tocopy paper. Looking at the ace- 
tate, the title is right-reading. The 
photocopy paper is Anken Many- 
Copy. For exposure, he sends this 
sandwich through the exposing slot 
of an Ampto “14” photocopier. 

The operator then separates the 
photocopy paper from the sand- 
wich and feeds it into the developer 


slot of an Anken 12-in. processor. 
This produces an image suitable 
for office copy work, but to obtain 
the crisp blacks needed for Tel Ra’s 
application, the operator feeds the 
sheet through the developing sec- 
tion a second time. Next he sends 
the print through the fixer section 
of the Anken unit. 

Final step is lining up the title 
on a pin register card for transfer 
to cine film on an animation stand. 

Wise estimates that the cost of 
each completed title card averages 
one dollar, including materials and 
labor. Title cards formerly cost 
Tel Ra $5 to $7.50 each, while 
presenting no particular advantage 
for the simple, straightforward titles 
appropriate to Tel Ra’s newsreel 
format. Wise thinks that the $4 to 
$6.50 saving will add up to $3000 
at the end of one year. 


No opaque 

The advantage of using a trans- 
parent original and a high-contrast 
office duplicating paper is that ex- 
posure can be intense enough to 
drop the film background, sprocket 
holes and transparent tape into a 
dense black—without undercutting 
the sharp edges of the white letters. 
Unless opaqued or painted-in some- 
where along the line, a paper paste- 
up would show objectional paste- 
up lines in the finished title. 

For black-on-white titles, the 
Many-Copy print is backed with 
an unexposed sheet; the light set- 
ting on the Ampto “14” exposing 
unit is stepped up, and the. addi- 
tional copies exposed and_ pro- 
cessed as the original was. There 
is some diffusion in the paper base 
of the original and therefore the 
edges of the black-on-white letters 
in the copy are not quite so sharp, 
but the total effect is still readable 
and professional looking.—THE END 
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Nationwide is a most unusual in- 
surance company. Besides the im- 
posing array of insurance corpora- 
tions that make up the Nationwide 
group, its holdings are a list of 
seeming non sequiturs. Some of the 
surprises in the roster are a motel, 
a factory in South Korea for turn- 
ing rice straw into building ma- 
terial, and—at the time of writing 
—an interest in a professional foot- 
ball team, the Cleveland Browns. 

These far-flung endeavors have 
come into the Nationwide fold as 
its imaginative president, Murray 
D. Lincoln, stretched a shoestring 
($10,000 in 1926) into an “all lines” 
insurance giant. 

Lincoln’s obsessions have been 
with business growth and economic 
democracy. Examples of the latter 
are his presidency of the Co-opera- 
tive League of the U.S.A., the back- 
ing given CARE by Lincoln and Na- 
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tionwide (hes board chairman) 
and, closer to home, the fact that 
the company publication is per- 
mitted a running battle—in print— 
with the company cafeteria. 

Lincoln combines his double en- 
thusiasms with policyholder-man- 
agement conferences. Theoretically, 
the policyholders own the firm in 
a mutual company, but few base 
much action on this theory. One 
mutually advantageous idea gen- 
erated by Nationwide policyhold- 
ers in these conferences is merit- 
rated automobile insurance. Safe 
drivers pay a lower premium, based 
on their accident record. 

When Nils Lindquist switched 
from a newspaper job to work as 
staff photographer for this unusual 
business complex, his managing 
editor asked if he wouldn’t miss 
the excitement of newspaper pho- 
tography. At the time Lindquist was 


more concerned about being able 
to buy a house for his family than 
the excitement of wading through 
snowdrifts for a weather shot—but 
he found there’s excitement out- 
side of daily journalism. 

Work for Nationwide has led him 
to assignments all over the United 
States, to Europe and to Central 
America. He's as likely to be board 
ing a trans-Atlantic plane, shooting 
a motion picture of building con- 
struction in New York (where Na- 
tionwide is interested in co-opera- 
tive housing projects), or msl 
graphing a football coach, as he 
is to be taking a picture of the 
Christmas party for Nationwide 
kids at home in Columbus, Ohio. 

Nils’ two-men, two-women photo 
group is part of the Graphic Arts 
Service Department, a unit which 
supplies visual materials for Public 
Relations and for other groups in 


Nationwide. The boss is art direc- 
tor Don Cotner. All this comes 
under Calvin Kytle, Nationwide’s 
vice president in charge of Public 
Relations. 

The primary job is to furnish 
graphic arts work and advice for 
an external magazine, Minutes, an 
employee magazine, World and an 
employee newspaper, The Divi 
dend—and supply audio-visual ma- 
terial, including films, tapes, slides 
and slidefilms. 

Another regular task is photo- 
graphy for an agent’s publication, 
The Challenger. The priority be- 
longs to the PR assignments when 
deadlines loom, however. 

Still other departments have oc- 
casional use for the help of Graphic 
Arts Service. Cotner’s group shoe- 
horns these in along with “govern- 
ment jobs.” This latter classifica- 
tion is a tongue-in-cheek misnomer 


NATIONWIDE (continued) 


for brochures and pictures done as 
a public service or for co-operative 
groups, many of which sponser Na- 
tionwide Insurance in the various 
states in which the firm operates. 

Within the photography group, 
senior member Lindquist handles 
administration, motion picture and 
slidefilm photography and produc- 
tion. Gene Wells, also a former 
newspaper photographer, now han- 
dles the lion’s share of the photo 
journalism. Marie Neal, who ob- 
tained her apprenticeship in pho- 
tography while a member of the Air 
Force, does most of the printing, 
with an occasional assist from Wells 
and Lindquist when the going gets 
thick. She was spotted in a paper- 
work job by Nationwide’s efficient 
personnel department, and hired by 
Lindquist when the department ex- 
panded. Betty Spaur takes care of 
letters, accounts and the fast-grow- 
ing print and negative file. 

The four produce about 10,000 
photographs annually, plus motion 
pictures and slidefilms assignments. 
They expect this figure to rise stead- 
ily as the demand, and their effi- 
ciency, climbs. 

Efficiency got a boost recently 
when the Graphic Arts Service De- 
partment deserted its overcrowded 
quarters in the main Nationwide 
building in downtown Columbus 
for a 4000 sq. ft. building of its 
own, in a residential neigborhood. 

The building, a one-level affair, 
had been a commercial photog- 
raphy studio before Nationwide 
bought out the former owner lock, 
stock and process camera. 

Lindquist had not counted on the 
process camera, but finds it a boon 
in producing line and continuous 
tone copies for artists’ paste-up 
mechanicals. 

Rather than encumber them- 
selves with a design intended for 
another purpose Graphic Arts Serv- 
ice decided to remove all interior 
walls and begin at the beginning. 

They gave Lindquist first crack, 
because much of the work space is 
devoted to photographic laboratory 
and studio. 

Nationwide’s Property Manage- 
ment Department took over the ac- 
tual construction, basing their plan 
on a Photostat of Graphic Arts’ lay- 
out, which was plotted with scale 
cut-outs of fixtures. 

Choice of the color scheme was 
reserved by the artists. They em- 
ploved a functional matte black for 
darkroom light traps, but let their 
imagination roam in selecting colors 
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for walls and doors—using every- 
thing but boardinghouse buff. 

Lindquist used a more or less 
standard darkroom layout, with a 
central sink that can be worked 
from two sides simultaneously. A 
pass-through at the end of this sink 
sends prints into the finishing room, 
also more or less standard. A slight 
deviation in the washing area— 
placing the washer below the re- 
ceiving tray—compresses space, and 
is convenient as well. This and 
other refinements are shown in the 
illustrations. The intercom is a 
touch of glory made possible by 
staff co-operation. Lindquist pur- 
chased intercom kits (HealthKit) 
and gave one to each willing hand 
for assembly at home. 

The odd-shaped sound room was 
not the result of expediency, but 
rather part of a plan for better 
acoustics. The odd angles are in- 
tended to eliminate reverberating 
“standing” sound waves. An assist 
of home-made sound deadening 
materials makes the acoustics ade- 
quate for recording narration. 

The audio technician is David 
Miller, who doubles as a_projec- 
tionist. He fences with a control 
panel that is a conglomeration of 
group effort, and looks forward to 
rescue when a People’s Broadcast- 
ing Co. engineer finishes construc- 
tion of a professional control panel. 
(PBC is another Nationwide In- 
surance holding. ) 

Only the hook-up is temporary, 
however; the equipment has been 
doing yeoman’s service for some 
time now. At the core is an Ampex 
tape recorder; auxiliary equipment 
is equally professional. 

Its major use has been in record- 
ing sound-over-film narration and 
in preparing sound for filmstrips. 

As mentioned previously, Lind- 
quist handles the photography end 
for this work. Hugh Flaherty— 
whose official title is production 
co-ordinator—writes the — scripts, 
keeps things moving and sometimes 
voices the narration. Much of the 
sound slidefilm work, and not a 
small portion of the motion pic- 
tures, are artwork. Thus Cotner, 
and artists Jim Shockley, Jack 
Haunty and Rachael Earnheart are 
involved as well. 

The slidefilms are used in re- 
cruiting salesmen, for sales promo- 
tion and for employee communica- 
tions. An example of the latter is 
a slidefilm on employee benefits 
which is under way currently. 
(Lindquist shot the art on a Leica 
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NATIONWIDE (continued) 


TRICKS OF A-V TRADE 


This unusual stand accommodates two 35mm slide 

projectors side by side. A shutter mechanism, op- 
erated with the lever at the right, simultaneously fades 
in one projector while fading out the other. The shutter 
consists of two sheets of black metal each with two 
diamond-shaped cutouts. The sheets overlap and the 
cutouts are offset to furnish the desired effect. The 
operating mechanism is levered like a locomotive drive. 





For professional results when recording sound- 

over-film narration, a synchronous projector is a 
must. Proprietary synchronous projectors are not 
cheap. Lindquist took the hard, but inexpensive, way 
out by building his with plans lent by a photographer 
friend in another industry. He purchased a stripped 
down Bell & Howell, attached a synchronous Bodine 
motor to the projector with a drive chain. Idea came 
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for projection; uses a Bell & Howell 
automatic projector to obtain man- 
agement approval before commit- 
ting it to a master filmstrip.) Flah- 
ertys script is a very soft sell, 
humorous conversation between 
two native Buckeyes, and the illus- 
trations are startling abstractions in 
prismatic colored paper cut-outs. 
They jolt you to attention while the 
voice calmly unravels the what's, 
why’s and wherefore’s of the ex- 
tensive employee benefit program 
at Nationwide. 

Lindquist uses a 35mm Arriflex 
of early vintage for slidefilm work, 
on a Florman & Babb Triplex ani- 
mation stand. He was warned by 
Arri people that the camera was 
intended for motion pictures and 
not for start-and-stop filmstrip or 
animation work. But by paying 
attention to keeping Jens and view- 
finder capped and by shielding the 
camera wtih black paper, he is able 
to keep stray light out of its com- 
plex but convenient optical system. 

The group is not so ambitious as 
to undertake all the motion pictures 
of the company, but it has enthu- 
siastically, and effectively, executed 
limited release films. 

One of these, Mr. Smith Goes to 
Geneva, is a report film on the 
Geneva, Switzerland, second an- 
nual conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Volumes of techni- 
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cal data have been released on this 
subject, but Nationwide’s manage- 
ment was interested in having an 
idea of the progress in this area 
disseminated to the lay public. 
Lindquist shot the film pretty much 
newsreel style and Flaherty wrote 
and talked the script. It is straight- 
forward, and factual; Flaherty saw 
no need to sensationalize the al- 
ready fairly sensational subject mat- 
ter, or Nationwide’s sponsorship of 
this public service film. It has had 
good acceptance among groups of 
what Nationwide’s PR department 
calls “thought leaders.” 

A film intended to bring in in- 
surance policies by a more direct 
route is a recently completed pres- 
entation of Nationwide’s 1961 ad- 
vertising and promotion plans. It is 
being shown to company agents, 
who are independent contractors, 
and part of the job of the film is to 
encourage them to invest some of 
their money in local advertising. 
The company shares part of the 
cost of this and supplies made-up 
ads for this purpose. One of the 
big problems in this film was the 
time element. It is definitely dated 
material, but production could not 
start until the advertising agency 
had finished most of its creative 
labors for the forthcoming year. 

The staff had only 30 days to do 


the job but they accomplished it on 


from another industrial staff man. 





time, at a fairly low cost. Lindquist 
estimates the bill for the film 
(about half an hour screen time) 
was $5000 including lease of an 
Auricon, 600 with a zoom lens for 
syne sound portions, and 75 release 
prints—plus salaries and overhead. 
He did the animation on the Triplex 
with a 16mm Arriflex and an Acme 
registration board. Calvin handled 
the processing, sound mixing and 
printing. Lindquist shot the sync 
sound double system, using the 
Amplex and Rangertone synchron- 
ization. He handled the animation 
and photography of the ad samples, 
and collaborated with Flaherty on 
film editing. 

A 16mm Arriflex is the standard 
camera for all silent footage; it’s 
adapted for animation with an 
animation motor and the light 
shielding set-up. 

In the studio, Lindquist uses 
Bardwell McAllister 750’s for most 
lighting situations, and shoots on 
Commercial Ektachrome or Plus-X 
positive. His lab advises positive 
for black-and-white because it 
eliminates one step when making 
a master print from the original 
footage. For location filming, Lind- 
quist switches to Senior Color- 
Trans, and may use Tri-X film. 

Back in the still department, 
Gene Wells has taken over must of 

(continued on page 90) 
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A Triplex Animation 

stand does a double 
service at Nationwide; 
mounted with a 16mm Arri- 
flex with an animation mo- 
tor, it’s used for titles and 
animation. A 35mm Arriflex 
makes it possible for Lind- 
quist to shoot masters for 
single-frame filmstrips. In 
either case, however, the 
camera must be carefully 
shielded from copying 
lights with black paper 
blinders (right). For best 
results with any camera, 
the stand is surrounded 
by large folding screens 
painted with flat black to 
reduce light flare. 








This editing bench was designed by Lindquist and 
built by Nationwide’s carpenters. It puts all the 
editing tools—rewinds, viewer, synchronizer, cores and 
spools, splicer, writing pad and barrel—within easy 
reach. When the job is over, all but the rewinds and 
viewer go back into the drawers of the bench. The leaf 
for the writing pad and the splicer slides under the 
work surface. Besides looking neat, the system keeps 
tools away from dust and curious fingers. 
e. 












A LITTLE INGENUITY GOES A LONG WAY IN PHOTO LAB EFFICIENCY AND CONVENIENCE 





Muffler Papier mache egg carton 
separators stapled to a 4 x 8 ply- 
wood panel make a movable and in- 
expensive sound absorbing device. 





Step saver for Nationwide crew is 
an intercom network. Lindquist bought 
HeathKits, gave them to members of 
the staff for assembly in their homes. 





Glowing report on time emanates 
from this advertising display clock, 
stationed in print lab, its white lights 
replaced with ruby safelight bulbs. 





Find After long search for low-cost 
unit, Lindquist settled on case for hard- 
ware bins. It stores both 4 x 5s and 
6-exposure 35mm negative strips. 


One-way door handle, designed for 
bathrooms, is Nationwide’s extra 
emergency exit from darkroom. Al- 
ways locked, opens only from inside. 





Drying cabinet was inherited from 
previous owner of studio. Fan at upper 
right withdraws heated air from com- 
partments. 35mm is simply air dried. 
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PORTFOLIO 


Ever since PMI started three 


years ago, the name of Joseph 


Farkas, Ford Motor Company, 


has been on some of the more 
interesting pictures to cross 
our desk. Somehow it seemed 
that Farkas never took the 
easy way out but generally 
tried to make each photo- 
graph a picture within the lim- 
its of company requirements. 


Here is a sample of Farkas 





PORTFOLIO (continued ) 








The two tractor pictures were made for display at the American Road 
show. They were taken at the Ford Tractor School, Vienna, Georgia, 
using a Rolleiflex. The film was Plus-X exposed at an index of 500 
and developed in Promicrol. Farkas uses only one film, changing his 
index to fit the situation and using various developers to produce re- 
sults. These pictures were enlarged to 20 x 24 for display use. Farkas, 
a former Navy photographer, has been with Ford for 14 years. 
Before the war, he was an amateur and part-time professional. While 
taking pictures for the Navy, he decided to become a full-time pro. 


FEBRUARY 1961 


The painters on the preceding page 
are beautifying a smokestack 300 
feet up at Ford’s Rouge plant. To get 
this shot, a PR assignment, Farkas 
had to climb outside the safety ring 
of the ladder. He used a 4 x 5 
Graphic and Super Panchro Press, 
Type B. A consoling thought was that 
the PR man was up there with Farkas. 
Despite the effort and risk, according 
to Farkas, the picture was “lost” in 
the local roto section. The picture 
at the left is published here for the 
first time. Showing a welder on the 
Henry Ford, an ore boat, it was made 
for the photographer’s own amuse- 
ment. Farkas was on assignment 
when he looked into a hold and 
saw the man. Made with a Graphic. 























Du Pont 

Photo Products... 
As broad as’your 

skills ... as varied 


as your needs 
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Pictures are your business: 
accurate, precise images on film 
and paper. That's your job. 

Our job is to make sure that you 
get the best possible films 

and paper to work with. 


Du Pont photo products have 
created a unique place for 
themselves in the complex field 
of industrial photography. 


LINO-WRIT, the most dependable 
photorecording paper you can use, 


is a major contributor to missile 
Get more information. Circle 426, page 85 











development and our space 
program. 


SUPERIOR Motion Picture Films 

are the choice of many leading 
professional cameramen. They | 
offer fast emulsion with the wide 
exposure latitude that professionals 
have a right to expect. 


CRONAR® Aerial Negative Films 
are our newest members to the 
family of Du Pont films. Three 
films, designed for aerial 
photography, offer optimum 


PHOTO METHODS FOR INDUSTRY 








definition for all in-flight 
applications. 


The development of outstanding 
products by Du Pont is a 
continuing process. There's a 
reason: we're working for you, 
the industrial photographer. We 
know your needs, we respect your 
skills, we appreciate your 
insistence on top notch results. 
Through constant research we 
endeavor to match your skills and 
to anticipate your needs. 


FEBRUARY 1961 


Cronar Professional Sheet 
Films 
















REG us pat OFF 


Varigam Variable Contrast 
Photographic Paper 











Better Things for Better Living 


owe h Chemist 
a Velour Black” Photographic 


Paper 
























E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department, 

Wilmington 98, Delaware 

In Canada: Du Pont of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Cronar Motion Picture Film 


Lino-Writ Photorecording 
Papers 
























Cronar® Graphic Arts Films Lino-Flex Photorecording 
Film 

Photo-Writ” Photocopy 
Papers 


Cronaflex” Engineering Repro- 
duction Films 






Cronapaque” Print Film 
Get more information. Circle 426, page 85 





Chances are, most of us give little thought to ultra- 
violet rays until we receive an overdose of them— 
usually in the form of a painful sunburn. Even 
then, few pause to consider the many very im- 
portant functions of natural ultraviolet radiation. 
We are probably even less aware of the equally 
important role artificially generated ultraviolet 
light plays in our daily lives. This area of physics, 

which was once limited to laboratory experiments, 
has been expanded and refined until we now see 
“black light” being used in fields vitally affecting 
all of us—from exacting medical research through 
missile development and heavy industry. 

Use of the term “black light” to designate ultra- 
violet—or near ultraviolet—radiation is a misnomer, 
for technically it is neither black nor is it light. 
True ultraviolet rays are not visible to the human 
eye, but they have the unique property of exciting 
certain materials which causes them to emit longer, 
visible rays. This phenomenon is fluorescence. 

Techniques for photographing these interesting 
effects have been known for many years but the 
procedure has generally been a time-consuming, 
difficult and expensive task. In most cases, the 
pictures had to be taken in a completely darkened 
enclosure while time exposures up to 30 min. and 
longer were being made. The older methods also 
required the use of a tripod mounted camera, one 
or more quartz lamps or black lights with reflectors 





and stands, a power supply 
and other paraphernalia. Many 
times, pictures were impos- 
sible because the subject could 
not be moved to a location 
where the necessary light 
conditions could be arranged. 
The flash method outlined 
in this article eliminates most 
of these things. The camera 
can be hand-held, and the flash 
unit converted to an ultraviolet - 
source with ease via an inexpen- 
sive filter. A completely darkened enclosure is no 
longer necessary and fast shutter speeds may be 
used. The professional worker may find this basic 
information helpful in improvising a more exact 
method to meet his specific needs. 


Materials 
sheet of ultraviolet-transmitting filter glass 
must be obtained which is to be fitted over the 
bowl of the. flash reflector. It should be large 
enough to cover at least the major portion of the 
opening. Any spaces around the edges must be 
blocked with opaque material. The purpose of 
this filter is to absorb the visible light emitted when 
the flash unit is fired, while transmitting only the 
ultraviolet—or near ultraviolet—rays to the subject. 
Ultraviolet filter glasses can be obtained from sev- 
eral sources and there is a great variation in both 
price and quality. A 3-in. square of regular run 
filter glass may be obtained for less than $5 while 
more exacting work may require an optically 
ground piece costing anywhere from $16 to over 
$50. In any event, a filter with a high ultraviolet 
transmittance factor which will filter out most or 
all visible light will probably be best for the pur- 
poses of the majority of photographers. 
A lens filter is also necessary. For black-and- 




















white pictures a K-2 or X-1 will work nicely. For 
color a K-2 or 2-B filter will serve—depending on 
the effect desired. The lens filter allows the visible 
rays being emitted from the subject to register on 
the film while it filters out any ultraviolet rays not 
converted to visible light by fluorescence. 

The only other consideration essential to this 
method is the use of a fast emulsion film which 
should generally be pushed in processing to its 
maximum practical speed. 


Taking ultraviolet pictures 

In order to find the proper exposure combina- 
tion, it must first be decided at what speed the 
film is to be processed. Once this is determined, 
a meter reading should be taken to determine the 
amount of existing light illuminating the subject. 

The diaphram and shutter speed will necessarily 
have to be set fast enough to prevent existing, 
visible light from causing an image to register on 
the film since we want only the filtered light from 
the flash to create the primary image. In other 
words, the exposure will have to be something less 
than that called for by the meter. It will be neces- 





sary in many instances—especially outdoors—to 
shade the subject as much as possible. 

A good basic exposure for color film (Super 
Anscochrome D) is 1/100 sec. at £/3.5 with a 
flash-to-subject distance of 2 ft. using No. 5 or 
25 bulbs. With higher speed black-and-white 
films, smaller lens openings and faster shutter 
speeds may be tried or the flash-to-subject distance 
extended. Experimentation will determine the 
best lens combination for particular needs. 

In many types of work, it is desirable to take 


Ordinary ultraviolet radiation sources 
are so cumbersome and dim that every 

shot is a federal case. Here's a method 

that makes use of present white light 


flash equipment—John R. Van Allen 





control pictures which record the appearance of 
the subject under ordinary light. This can be done 
on the same roll of film if precautions are taken to 
avoid overexposure which might result from de- 
veloping the film at higher speeds. Control pic- 
tures exposed by existing light only, with bounce 
flash or with the use of neutral density filters, are 
a few of the ways in which this can be accom- 
plished with roll film color. 


Some hints 

Since the purpose of this method is to photo- 
graph fluorescence, anything that can be done to 
visibly separate the fluorescing material from its 
surroundings will improve the pictures. 

For example, it is almost always advisable to 
shield the subject from visible light. Also, shorter 
flash-to-subject distance will allow faster shutter 
speeds and prevent existing light from destroying 
the subject’s fluorescent contrast. 

An ultraviolet filter large enough to cover the 
entire opening of the flash reflector would allow 
the passage of a proportionately greater amount 
of ultraviolet light from the flash source and in- 
crease the working range of the unit. 

Finally, the use of an electronic flash unit—a 

much more efficient source of ultraviolet than 
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UV IN A FLASH (continued) 


standard flashbulbs—would give the photographer 
more latitude and result in better pictures. 

The flash method of taking ultraviolet photo- 
graphs can be utilized in most situations where the 
older method of time exposures in a totally dark- 
ened area was used. It may also be of value at 
times when it is difficult or impossible to com- 
pletely shield the subject from existing light. 


Applications 

In law enforcement work ultraviolet light is 
used to detect and photograph evidence. A major 
advantage of its use is that it does not alter or 
destroy the exhibit as chemical assay methods 
would. Many body fluids have peculiar fluorescent 
characteristics. Forged or altered documents can 
be detected and photographed for convenient 
presentation in court. Fingerprints found at the 


In public health work, UV can 
be used to detect adulterants, 
spoilage, contamination. Ex- 
ample: these stains of rat 
urine through flour bags (be- 
low) which fail to show in 
visible light photo (right). 
These are black-and-white 
but color data is: Flash dist., 
30 in. Meter, 1.6 Weston. Super 
Anscochrome (D) dev. to 200. 
UV filter over flash. 2B lens 
filter. 1/50 at #/3.5. 








scene of a crime may be dusted with fluorescent 
powder and photographed in place. Anthracene 
powder can be dusted on money or other objects 
to trap persons whose contact with the article can 
be proved and photographed on the spot with 
a source of ultraviolet radiation. 

Both long and short wave ultraviolet light are 
useful in minerological work. Under ordinary 
light it is sometimes quite difficult to distinguish 
an ore or mineral from the matrix in which it is 
found. Ultraviolet photographs of an exposed ore 
body—in conjunction with control photographs— 
might give a fair qualitative as well as quantitative 
determination of its potential value. 

In museum work, the flash method of ultra- 
violet photography has many uses. Weathered 
pictographs on the walls of caves or tombs, pal- 
impsests and faded manuscripts can be photo- 
graphed in the field. The resulting pictures would 
allow prolonged study of the characters brought 


Under ordinery light conven- 
tional fingerprint powders do 
not show up well in areas 
where the background color 
is similar to the powder; nei- 
ther black powder nor white 
powder would produce a full 
print with the variegated 
background [left}. When the 
print was dusted with fluores- 
cent powder, however, and 
photographed with UV the 
entire print was visible. 
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out in this way. Fossil forms sometimes show de- 
tails of their original structure under ultraviolet 
light which are not visible otherwise. Art museums 
have long used ultraviolet light to detect reworked 
paintings, tapestries and ceramics. 

Ultraviolet photographs or transparencies are 
useful for instructional purposes in many types of 
research and analytical work since conditions can 
be recorded which are not easily duplicated. Many 
other applications may be found in the fields of 
medicine, botany, zoology, bacteriology, chromat- 
ography and related subjects. Although it was 
not possible to thoroughly explore all of the areas 
in which a flash system of utlraviolet photography 
might be found useful, the work which was done 
leaves little doubt that practical application could 
be found in many fields. 

The extreme sensitivity of modern photographic 
materials coupled with imaginative darkroom 
techniques can reveal details in ultraviolet pic- 


Many cleverly forged or al- 
tered documents cannot stand 
a test of examination under 
UV. This promissory note was 


ideration of ONS 


photographed under ordinary me in hand this 2hth day of October 


light (right) and with UV 
flash (below). Van Allen used 
a UV filter over flash; K-2 
over lens. Flash-to-subject 
distance 2 ft. Meter reading 
3.2. Weston; £/4.7 at 1/100 
sec.; Kodak Royal Pan film 
developed in Etho!l UFG 8 min. 





se to repay, on demand, in legal ten 


many time after the 24th day of Jan 





tures not observable to the unaided human eye. 
The professional photographer may be concerned 
with nothing more than creating interesting pho- 
tographic effects through the use of fluorescent 
paints, chalks and other illustrator’s media, while 
the scientist or laboratory worker may be able to 
refine the method and adapt it to his work. The 
constantly improving line of materials and equip- 
ment available opens previously unexplored areas 
to those with imagination and a yen for experi- 
mentation. The end product will be limited only 
by tlie ingenuity of the photographer.—rHEe END 





The following is a partial list of sources for 
ultraviolet filter glass: Optical Sales Department, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. Kokomo 
Opalescent Glass Co., Inc., P. O. Box 359, Kokomo, 
Ind. Norco Mfg. Co., 392 Bleecker St., New York 
14. Strobolite Co., 75 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Switzer Bros., 4732 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland. 


Two different materials which 
happen to have the same vis 
ible light reflectivity are like 
ly to have different fluoresc- 
ing characteristics. This prin- 
ciple is sometimes exploited 
in museum work, as exempili- 
fied by this pair of pictures 
UV flash (below) shows a re- 
pair not noticeable with light 
(left). Royal Pan. Meter 3.2 
Exposure at 15 in.: £/4.7 at 
1/25 sec. UV + K-2 
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MOVIFS 


How do you manage a motion 
picture department? Few try 


without money, men, backing 


One of our favorite tycoon stories 
involves the elder J. P. Morgan. A 
tactless type who had just come into 
a few million was asking Morgan, 
somewhat pretentiously, how much 
it cost to keep a yacht. Morgan, 
whose Corsair was famous, replied 
that if anyone had to ask how 
much it cost to run a yacht, then he 
really could not afford one. 

This is by way of an answer to 
the question of what it takes to 
run an in-plant picture — section. 
While it may never reach the astro- 
nomical sums and awesome com- 
plications of owning a_ seagoing 
vacht, there is often much more in- 
volved in a motion picture de- 
partment than in a comparable 
still section. How much more de- 
pends, often, upon the function of 
the motion pictures themselves. 

PMI’s quick survey of in-com- 
pany motion picture departments 
reveals a wide diversity of sections, 
both in size and capability. At the 
simplest it is a part-time task for 
a still photographer to handle un- 
pretentious recording jobs or turn 
out the corporate equivalent of 
home movies. 

At the other extreme are the huge 
sections of the largest companies 
who can turn out productions which 
rival Hollywood in, quality and in- 
terest without perspiration. 

Some place along the line—and 
it seems to be a different place for 
every company—a_ transition — is 
made from the unspecialized all- 
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around crew to make the simplest 
kind of films to the highly-special- 
ized personnel required for full- 
scale production. And during this 
transition, a new alignment of re- 
sponsibility must be openly or tacit- 
ly arrived at. 

In still photography—or in objec- 
tive recording with motion picture 
photography—the photographer is 
the decision maker. Someone else 
may decide that the picture need 
be taken and an art director may 
draw a picture of the picture he 
wants, but finally it is the photog- 
rapher who decides the composi- 
tion and the treatment—and who 
finally gets the credit or the blame. 

Motion pictures, on the other 
hand, are a group effort; the final 
success or failure, if it can be at- 
tributed to any single person, will 
not be laid at the photographer’s 
door. The photographer is respon- 
sible, but only for the technical as- 
pects over which he has direct 
control: framing, lighting, focus, 
etc. Although he may be called 
upon to furnish ideas, the overrid- 
ing idea is the responsibility of the 
script writer. The director is re- 
svonsible for bringing the idea to 
life; and that most important aspect 
of the motion picture—time—is fin- 
ally the job of a film editor under 
the guidance of the director. Sound 
and music are almost entirely the 
job of a sound man or sound crew. 

Certainly there are exceptions to 
the above. Some of the finest films 
of both theatrical and non-theatri- 
cal nature have been ‘pretty much 
one-man jobs. But these are excep- 
tions. Generally, one man can’t do 
it all and somebody's got to be 
boss. Basically, the top job on a 
movie is the director’s. 

Some in-plant sections with un- 
usually capable photographic man- 
agement have risen to the task of 
full motion picture capability by 
hiring or renting people with long 
training and experience in the 
necessary skills—scripting, drama, 
sound, editing, production. 

Members of other groups have 
promoted themselves out of pho- 
tography jobs by learning those 
other necessary skills. 


Two-in-one 

In a third type of basic organi- 
zation, perhaps the most workable 
in an in-company situation, there 
are actually two organizations. One 
more or less creative and the other 
more or less technical. The strictly 
photographic group takes the tech- 






nical end of the service stick. 

Photo acquires the appropriate 
equipment and trains or hires the 
appropriate staff to operate the 
cameras, lights and (often) the 
sound equipment. This group also 
handles the flow of exposed and 
processed film to and from the mo- 
tion picture laboratory. (Unless 
there is a considerable volume, a 
security problem or necessity for 
seeing results in a hurry—outside 
processors are often more economi- 
cal.) The unit handles editing in 
close cooperation with another de- 
partment which is responsible for 
the content of the film. 

This other department may be 
public relations, industrial relations 
or a special communications group 
of some kind or another. Usually, 
it is a management function. 


Basic equipment 

These questions aside, there is 
always the problem of suitable min- 
imum equipment. There is general 
agreement as to what a basic outfit 
would be. This involves a fairly 
good camera of the Bell & Howell- 
Bolex-Cine Special class with a set 
of lenses, wide-angle, normal and 
telephoto. For field work by non- 
photo people, some sections provide 
Brownies or similar easy-to-use 
models. For the professional, how- 
ever, this type of camera is consid- 
ered minimum equipment. They 
are not cheap, running anywhere 
from $500 to $2000 with lenses. A 
good movie tripod and pan head is 
a second requirement. In practice, 
this becomes part of the camera. No 
professional would use a_hand- 
held camera except in emergency 
work. Typical of the tripods used 
are Ceco and Akeley. These are 
heavy tripods usable not only with 
these cameras but with the heavier 
models, like the Mitchell, as well. 
These items will cost from $100 to 
$500 depending upon the make and 
model. They are, however, an in- 
vestment in good, steady filming. 

An exposure meter is the final 
item on the basic list and any of 
the better meters will do. For more 
exact lighting control, however, 
there is the Spectra, a $99 incident 
light meter, or the various spot 
meters such as the Elwood, costing 
well over $100. 

The basic kit above was listed as 
basic equipment at the 1960 In- 
dustrial Film Producers Associa- 
tion convention in Los Angeles. The 
list does not include minor acces- 

(continued on page 90) 
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Why wait for a copy of PMI to 


make the rounds before coming to 
you? Why miss out on an important 
article because somebody clipped 
it out before you saw it? Why rush 
through a copy of PMI because 
the next man in line is in a 

hurry? Subscribe today for home 
delivery of PMI. Get the new 

ideas first. Clip to your heart's 
content. Build your own home 
library for ready reference. Send 
in your subscription today. Only 
$5.00 for one year, $9.00 for 2 
years, $12.00 for 3 years. 

Use handy postage-paid 

card on page 85. 
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PMI’s Monthly 


READERS’ 


SHOWCASE 


This marks the reappearance of a feature 
missing for several months from the pages of 
PMI. Readers’ Showcase was squeezed out 
under the pressure of space limitations—and 
for the lack of a backlog of good pictures that 
demanded to be published. 

In other words, friends, our inventory is 
low. So if you have a favorite industrial pic- 
ture that you have been admiring on the dark- 
room wall, take it down and send it in. Right 
now, frankly, is your best time to win $10 and 
national or even international recognition for 
your work (these magazines get around ). 

Let us give some hints about what goes in 
our smoke-filled judging rooms: First off, we 
have a strong prejudice toward the in-com- 
pany man—because we're an in-company 
magazine. Second, we feel no spite for off- 
beat subject matter. If you make a print of a 
printed circuit negative that just happens to 
have a nice design to it, we're likely to use 

Third, we like action in pictures. One of 
the easiest ways to get this is to leave people 
in the pictures. And we like to see people in 
the pictures. But obvious posing kills it for 
us. Fourth, if the picture proves something, 
just what it proves may influence our judg- 
ment. Tell us. Lastly, we're pushovers for 
high-speed, low-speed, pictures through the 
microscope, pictures of working boats. No 
dogs or kids. Send a return envelope appro- 
priately stamped. Address: Showcase, PMI, 
33 West 60, New York 23, N.Y. 
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RICHARD ALTHOFF is a Flushing, N. Y., freelance wh 
dces more than his share of construction photographs. Thi 
time he tried something different: he projected his Tri-X Rolled 
negative on process film, and printed it back to positive paper 
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S. W. ACKERMAN is another freelance. Home base it 
Long Port, N.J. He made this intriguing design with GE break 
er springs in a conference room, with yellow art pape: 
for background. Lighting: One No. 5 flash overhead 
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y AL KRESCANKO, S. C. Johnson : 
& Sons, Racine, Wis., made a series F 
of photographs of the elaborate 
steamfitting in his plant as a crea- 
tive exercise. This is one of them. 
It displays his sense of design. 
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pogo 


CHARLES WEBBER, Sperry Gyroscope, Flight Research, Ronkonkoma, N.Y., 
calls this shot an “out and out hoax.” He double printed two 4 x 5 Crown 
Graphic negatives to make a meaningful montage out of two shots which would 
say nothing alone. Tri-X. Plane, 1/500 at f/11; tower, 1/100 at f/32. 
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il ea ; "y-steen. ad 
ise ¢ WILLIAM FRAZIER, freelance from Newark, N.J., likes the “just the facts, 
reakt ma’m,” documentary approach. Here he dramatizes the strength and effori of 
ape’ a cupola tender in a simple photograph. Frazier used a Mamiya Executive 


35mm, with Panatomic-X developed in UFG. Exposure was 1/100 sec. at f/4. 


reads 
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IF 
you 
are 
a 


quantity 
buyer 


of 
color prints 


let us show you 
how you can 

save over®2500 
on 100 prints 

of a full-length 
2-reel show! 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 
FOR A FREE ESTIMATE — IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT 
YOU MAY SAVE OVER 
$2500 ON YOUR NEXT 
PRINT ORDER 


byron 
laboratory 


1226 WISCONSIN AVE., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. © FE 3-4000 


1226 East Colonial Drive 
Orlanay, Florida © CH 1-4161 


Get more information. Circle 412, page 85 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Film montage: a definition and 
applications of this cine tool 


The one thing that “film montage” 
does not imply is the superimposi- 
tion of one image on another, as 
in still photography. Rather, it has 
to do with the effects created by 
arranging the order of filmed se- 
quences. There are a number of 
variations on this idea, variations 
in intent and technique. Some of 
them are well enough established 
to have names of their own: Eisen- 
stein’s intellectual montage; Pudov- 
kin’s constructive editing, rhythm 
montage; visual montage; dynamic 
montage, etc. 

Let us reduce the expression 
“film montage” to its common de- 
nominator: it means splicing to- 
gether various shots which ordinar- 
ily have no direct visual continu- 
ity. The purpose is to create a spe- 
cific impression or meaning for the 
viewer. When I say “visual continu- 
itv,” I am using the term in its 
strictest sense: where the move- 
ment, position and other character- 
istics of one shot are continued ex- 
actly in the ensuing shot. 


Montage and newsreel 

Montage technique differs from 
newsreel technique. While both are 
put together from various shots 
without continuity, in newsreel, 
each shot is an entity in itself; one 
shot has no relationship to the 
others, unless there are two or more 
of the same subject. And there is 
no attempt—other than in the nar- 
ration or title—to create a relation- 
ship between shots. Montage tech- 
nique is based on the theory that 
two unrelated shots, when put to- 
gether, can create a new meaning 
possessed by neither alone. This 
theory of synthesis of images was 
developed by the Russian film mak- 
ers in the late twenties. Men like 
Eisenstein. Pudovkin, Timoshenko, 
Kuleshov found it especially adapt- 
able for their propaganda films. 

Although the montage technique 
as developed by the Russians is not 


used much in our current sound 
films, it had a tremendous impact 
on the development of all film mak- 
ing. But Hollywood uses montage 
today only in a very limited form, 
usually as a transition. It can be 
especially effective, however, in a 
non-fiction film which is shot silent- 
ly, with narration added. 


Inspired by Griffith 

The Russian directors, such as 
Eisenstein and Pudovkin were in- 
spired by the American film genius 
Griffith and his two epic films, The 
Birth of a Nation and Intolerance. 
They studied his technique of inter- 
cutting and crosscutting. (In Intol- 
erance, Griffith follows four differ- 
ent stories at the same time.) They 
were especially impressed by his 
use of the close-up, and his frag- 
mentation, or breaking up of a 
scene for dramatic’ effect. They de- 
clared that the paramount art of the 
film is not in directing the actors; 
not in special camera techniques; 
but in the editing. They asserted 
that only through juxtaposition can 
one achieve real dramatic meaning. 

I think it is worthwhile to repeat 
here the classic experiment con- 
ducted by Pudovkin and Kuleshov. 
They took a close-up of the actor 
Mosjukhin wearing a neutral ex- 
pression. They joined this close up 
separately to three different shots: 
a plate of soup on a table, an open 
coffin containing the body of a dead 
woman, and a little girl, playing 
with some toys. Then the three com- 
binations were projected before 
an audience which was not let in 
on the trick. The spectator reaction 
was unbelievable. All raved about 
the mobile face of the actor and his 
great ability to act. They admired 
his pensive mood as he gazed at 
the soup; they were moved by the 
deep sorrow shown in his expres- 
sion as he mourned for the dead 
woman; and they rejoiced with him 
as he smiled happily at the playing 
child. Not one person in the audi- 
ence was aware of the fact that the 

(continued on page 64) 
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Aue ALL-TRANSISTORIZED 
EFILIMAGINETic* 









* All-transistorized! Bulky batteries and heavy transformers eliminated. 
Rechargeable battery or continuous A.C. operation. 
* 14 transistors for frequency response to 12,000 cycles. 
+ Extreme portability and dependability. Weighs omy 5 Ibs. 


+ = Temperature-compensated for world-wide 
use, winter and summer. 


FILMAGNETIC DUPLEX 
A.C. POWER-PACK & 
CHARGER will fully 
charge MA-11 Amplifier 
Battery overnight. Plug 
into wall-socket . . . plug 
into Amplifier. It’s that 













* Equipped with transistor-matched 
FILMAGNETIC heads. 


* Fitted carrying case can be conveniently 
stored under pullman seat or carried 
as hand-luggage on plane. 4 













Fully charged Battery will operate 
Filmagnetic Model MA-11 Amplifier 
for more than 8 hours of 


sound-on-film recording 


ALSO USED AS POWER-PACK for continuously 
operating Amplifier direct from 115 Volt A.C. current. 







Permanent lightweight 
Batter can be 
re-charged repeatedly. 





4 WRITE FOR FREE AURICON CATALOG 


WITH INFORMATION ON THE NE SUT 


ALL-TRANSISTORIZED FILMAGNETIC 
GUARANTEE 


All Auricon Equipment is sold with 
a 30-day money back guarantee 
and a 1 year Service Warranty. You 
must be satisfied! 
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» é THIS IS THE FILMAGNETIC CAMERA UNIT for SS 
, 16mm magnetic sound-on-film... 
FILMAGNETIC sound-on-film recording can be 
factory installed on all existing, or earlier, 
Auricon Cameras. Recording on pre-stripe film, 
black-and-white or color, you get professional 
quality lip-sync talking pictures and brilliant 
music reproduction. After normal processing, the 
film can be shown on any 16mm magnetic-sound 
projector. In use since 1955, for exacting 
professional requirements, FILMAGNETIC, with 
the new MA-11 Amplifier, brings you the means 
for producing the finest in professional 16mm 
sound-on-film motion pictures. The optical 
sound-on-film capability of your Auricon Camera 
is not impaired. Change back and forth at will 
. without tools! 


BACH AURICON, Inc. 
eQoess Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, California 
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100 ft. Runs 2% min. - 400 ft, Runs 11 min. | 600 ft. Runs 1642 min. 1200 ft. Runs 33 min. «FiLMAGNETIC’’ SOUND FOR COLOR OR BLACK & WHITE 
AURICON ...THE PROFESSIONAL CAMERA «+: STANDARD OF THE 16MM SOUND INDUSTRY SINCE 1931 
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CLIP THIS ADASA 
‘“‘MUST’’ REMINDER 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FEB. 14th, 15th & 16th 
Prom Motor Hotel 
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Dallas, Texas 
FEB. 20th & 21st 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
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A “MUST” for everyone interested in 
photographic research, film reports, in- 
strumentation, in-plant and P.R. films 

.in military, industrial, medical, and 
educational fields. 





% ARRIFLEX will demonstrate port- 
able 16mm and 35mm _ cameras, 
special lenses and accessories, inter- 
valometers, time-lapse equipment, 
blimps, motors, magazines, and 
tripods. 


3% MAGNASYNC CORPORATION will 
demonstrate portable and studio 
magnetic film recording systems... 
and the new 7-Ilb. ‘‘Nomad”’ recorder- 
reproducer for 16mm cameras. 


% COLORTRAN will present a new 
line of full duty cycle converters with 
built-in lamp protection — explosion- 
proof light housings — plus remote 
control equipment. 
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(continued from page 62) 


same neutral expression was dis- 
played in all three sequences. 

The Russians used juxtaposition 
and the psychological principle of 
association throughout their films. 
When Eisenstein portrays the shoot- 
ing down of a mass of workers in 
in a strike scene, he cuts directly 
to the slaughter of an ox in a stock- 
yard. In his most famous film, The 
Battleship Potemkin, he cuts from 
the magotty meat—the direct cause 
of the mutiny—to a close up of the 
motto on a plate, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” This contrast of 
ideas, the shock effect of opposites, 
plays an important part in what has 
come to be known as the intellectu- 
al montage. In Pudovkin’s The End 
of St. Petersburg, he contrasts the 
fighting and dying soldiers in the 
muddy trenches with a cross cut of 
city-dwelling financiers frenziedly 
rushing to the stock exchange to 
cash in on the rising market. 


Feelings through imagery 

Image associations were used to 
interpret and strengthen certain 
other statements. An example is 
found in the prison sequence of 
Pudovkin’s Mother. Pudovkin tried 
to express the joy of a prisoner who 
had just been informed that he 
was free. The director felt that 
just the close-up of a smile or of 
joyful eyes was not enough. So he 
cut in a scene of a rushing brook 
in the springtime; he showed the 
play of broken sunlight on the 
water; one saw birds splashing in 
a village pond; and the final shot 
was that of a laughing child. 

It is impossible to describe in a 
short article all the aspects of the 
various Russian montage tech- 
niques. They utilized rhythm in the 
length of cuts, repetition of theme, 
contrast of ideas, association of 
ideas; and were great employers of 
the close-up. 

One of the main weaknesses of 
this type of montage is that it can 
easily become obscure and confus- 
ing. Its complete ignoring of time 
and space orientation may be very 
disturbing to the viewer, he may 
not connect the splashing of birds 
in a pond with the joy of freedom. 
A shot of Kerensky in the Winter 
Palace, in Eisenstein’s October film, 
followed by a shot of a statue of 
Napoleon, may not suggest to 
everyone the betrayal of the Rev- 
olution. But the Russian-devel- 
oped techniques don’t necessarily 
lead to obscurantism, and some are 
valuable in any film editing. Good 


examples are the accumulative ef- 
fectiveness of repetition—or the 
heightening or lessening of emo- 
tional tension, controlled by the 
length of each cut. 


Montage cliches 

The term “montage,” as used in 
British and American films, means 
a quick impressionistic sequence of 
disconnected images spliced to- 
gether and used as a transition to 
convey the passage of time, a 
change of place, or a number of 
occurrences in different places at 
the same time. These shots are 
just spliced together, or linked 
together with quick dissolves or 
wipes. Many of these montage se- 
quences used in Hollywood have 
become cliches..Time is depicted 


by tearing off calendar leaves, 
or by showing the same _land- 
scape changing from spring to 


summer to fall to winter. Travel is 
shown by railroad train wheels 
rushing on a track. The montage 
technique is also used in economiz- 
ing; in trying to give an overall im- 
pression of a place or happening. 

For instance, to portray a period 
of economic depression in this 
country, we may see this series of 
shots: crowds being turned away 
from factory gates; standing in 
front of employment agencies; 
breadlines; apple selling; someone 
searching in a garbage can. 

I think that the most effective 
montage technique is visual mon- 
tage, especially useful in documen- 
tary and non-fiction films with nar- 
ration. | have in mind the repeti- 
tion of subject movement and cam- 
era movement from one shot to the 
next; also the repetition of shapes, 
activities, and color. I am remem- 
bering camera movement like that 
in the documentary, The City, 
when the camera tilts down on a 
skyscraper, and dissolves with the 
same movement into another tilt 
of another skyscraper, and then into 
another, until you have the feeling 
that the buildings in the city are a 
thousand stories high. 


Where to see them 

If you want to see some excellent 
examples of visual montage in in- 
dustrial films, look at some of the 
work of Lewis Jacobs and Victor 
Solow, shot for M.P.O. for Chem- 
strand Co., Ford Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Motors, etc. Or see what On 
Film did for Alcoa Aluminum. Per- 
haps the finest illustration of the 
use of montage in industry is Burt 
Hanstrom’s film made in Holland 
called Glass. It is one: of the finest 
industrial films ever made.—END 
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Lawrence Baldwin, General Office 
Loader-Processor turn out offset master. Companion Ektalith Copy Unit is at right. 





New Kodak Ektalith Method helps produce 
an extra 280 offset masters daily! 


Hamilton Standard Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., produces reduced, enlarged or 
same-size offset paper masters at 1-per-minute rate 
... Saves at least $8,000 per year in production costs. 


Job’s done in full roomlight . . 
that’s only a few steps away from the oflice camera 
and offset duplicators. 


. on a table top 


The new Kodak Ektalith Loader-Processor, which 
serves as a miniature darkroom, is used to load high- 
speed Ektalith Transfer Paper . . . 
after exposure in camera. Attached Kodak Ektalith 
Transfer Unit puts image on low-cost paper master. 


and to process it 


The big saving over the previous method is that 
the master is now ready to go on the duplicator. Solid areas 
and bold-type headings are reproduced as such—no 
handwork necessary. And no time is lost removing 
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Hiktali th ...puts you ahead in offset duplicating 
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shadow lines from backgrounds, not even when 
paste-ups and card overlays are reproduced. 
All-purpose installation 

Hamilton Standard uses Kodak Ektalith Method 
to produce paper masters of engineering proposals, 
office, forms, correspondence, company directories, 
even halftones with up to 150-line screen. As many 
as 9,000 duplicator copies have been run from 
Ektalith-made plates. 

Companion Kodak Ektalith Copy Unit is used to 
produce vellum copies directly—without plate-mak- 
ing—from engineering drawings or other items. 

For free booklet describing this 
unique method, phone local Kodak 
Ektalith Dealer, or write Eastman 
Kodak Company, Photo Reproduc- 
tion Products Div., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Supervisor, watching operator of Ektalith 
















At one time the only sure way of telling what lay beneath 
the topsoil was to dig down and find out. The picture 


below shows the results of just such an effort. It is the 


core of a calyx drill hole, a 28 to 36-in. cylinder chewed 
out of solid rock to enable a geologist to climb into 
the earth to study a site for a 
hydroelectric concrete dam. 
That hole costs the United 
States as much as $200 per 
linear foot. Today, however, 


a camera—the Army Corps 





of Engineers "NX" Bore Hole 
Camera—does the same investigating job and records 
the data permanently on 8mm color film. The pilot model 
of this new photographic probe cost $80,000, but it 
earns its keep by reducing the cost of subsurface in- 


vestigation from $200 to 50¢ per ft.—Jay J. Kalez 


46 


Camera is 2% in. in diameter, 31% in. 
long. Conical mirror is 5 in. from end. 


Tourists and casual visitors to the 
dams that harness the water and 
power potential of our major rivers, 
seldom give thought to the study 
and scientific research necessary to 
that project before even the project 
site could be determined. Most cer- 
tainly they never give thought to 
the part “amatéur” 8mm color film, 
now plays in the determination of 
such dam sites. 

No consulting engineer would 
ever risk approving a dam site lo- 
cation without first arriving at an 
accurate determination of the ori- 
entation of the faults, fractures, 
contacts, bedding plane and other 
geological features of the bedrock 
upon which the proposed dam was 
to rest. Formulating such a geo- 
logical picture to a depth of 100 
to 200 ft. over a foundation area 
is no mean order. 

The most difficult problems in- 
volved in the construction of con- 
crete dams are those resulting from 
bedrock imperfections that tend to 
escape disclosure by conventional 
subsurface exploration means. Un- 
til a few years ago, the only sub- 
surface exploratory tool available 
to the geologists and engineers for 
dam site study was the small di- 
ameter diamond core drill with 
which cores of the site’s foundation 
bedrock could be recovered for 
testing. Various types of bedrock 
flaws, however, such as ruptures 
resulting from enormous stresses to 
to which the rock has been sub- 
jected, planes or zones of weak- 
ness related to chemical alterations 
and underground erosion,  fre- 
quently camouflage themselves in 
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A dummy camera is payed down the 
bore hole first to test clearance. 


core borings. Contractors and en- 
gineers alike know all to well that 
these subsurface imperfections can 
be of sufficient magnitude to neces- 
sitate costly design changes. This 
is especially true when their ex- 
istence is not discovered until after 
the project's foundation excavation 
has been undertaken. 


Old methods 

To avoid all of these recognized 
geological engineering hazards, ex- 
ploratory small diameter core drill- 
ing is usually supplemented by 
more reliable, but far more costly, 
exploratory methods such as test 
pits, shafts, tunnels and large di- 
ameter calyx drill holes. An in- 
vestigating geologist may be low- 
ered into these to physically ex- 
amine the foundation bedrock 
structure to the depth desired. 

To meet the almost prohibitive 
but necessary cost of such exten- 
sive exploratory methods, the En- 
gineering Research Associates, Di- 
vision of Remington Rand, Inc., 
under the technical supervision and 
in accordance with plans and spec- 
ifications furnished by the Geology 
Branch of the Department of the 
Army, Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers, Corps of Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D.C., developed the “NX” 
Bore Hole Camera. 

Under the direction of Mr. E. B. 
Burwell, Jr., now retired, and Mr. 
R. H. Nesbitt, present Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers Geology 
Branch, Washington, D.C., the 
camera was perfected and adopted 
for field use by the preparation of 
an operation instruction manual 


Top cable controls camera; lower one 
holds it, has ton of tensile strength. 


While the original cost of the 
pilot model of the “NX” camera 
was in the vicinity of $80,000, its 
successful use at only two dam 
location. operations justified the ex- 
penditure in quick order. The nu- 
merous man-sized bore holes or 
calyx drill holes which would have 
been necessary at these two sites, 
would have cost approximately 
$200 per lineal foot. The conven- 
tional 3-in. diamond drill core holes 
photographed by the “NX” Bore 
Hole Camera had an over-all cost 
of approximately 50¢ per ft. 

To date only a few of these bore 
hole cameras have been assembled 
and put to use. One camera is lo- 
cated at the Corps of Engineers’ 
Ohio River Division Laboratories 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, where con- 
siderable experimental work on the 
camera’s lowering device and trans- 
portation equipment is being made. 
The second camera is located in 
the Corps of Engineers Sacra- 
mento, Calif. District. The Sacra- 
mento camera, along with the Joan 
of an expert geologist operator, Mr. 
Reed Anderson, was in recent use 
in the Walla Walla District of the 
Corps of Engineers for the loca 
tion determination of the $418,000,- 
000 John Day Lock and Dam on 
the Columbia River, now in its 
first construction stage. 


Now in use 


Since then, for use at Ice Harbor 
Lock and Dam on the Snake River 


‘and the “new start” on the Snake, 


Lower Monumental Lock and 
Dam, the Walla Walla District has 
acquired a complete “NX” Bore 





16mm _ microfilm viewer brings 8mm 
frames up to original size of hole. 


Hole Camera, lowering rig and 
projector of its own. The Repub- 
lican Engineering Co., of St. Paul, 
built and assembled the District's 
“NX” outfit, with the cost of the 
complete camera, lowering rig and 
projector being in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000. The camera has 
been used in making a_photo- 
graphic record in color of several 
thousand feet of 3-in. bore hole 
interiors, not only along the river 
shoreline at various Snake River 
Dam sites, but in inundated river 
bottom locations as well. The 
adaptability of the camera to these 
conditions has been successful. 

Externally, the camera unit is a 
simple stainless steel tube 31% in 
long and 2% in. in diameter. A cir 
cular quartz window, not unlike a 
lighthouse window, located 5 in 
above the lower end of the cam- 
era, acts as the lens. Internally, its 
principal parts include an_ oil- 
damped compass which supports a 
hollow and truncated conical mir- 
ror. The mirror is located inside 
and directly opposite the circular 
quartz window. The compass is 
located just above the center of 
the conical mirror for good visi 
bility, and it appears in the center 
of each frame. Properly read, the 
compass is an excellent indicator 
of the direction of the bore. This 
is an important advantage of this 
type of analysis. 

A high voltage circular flashtube 
midway between the cone mirror 
and the camera lens, actuated by 
a current impulse control by the 
camera lowering gear, simultane- 

(continued on page 79) 








| MITCHELL R-35 


...Only truly professional 
. portable reflex motion picture camera 


Designed to cover the widest range of professional motion picture applications, the all new Mitchell R-35 
reflex camera offers remarkable versatility to exceed the requirements of most discriminating cinematogra- 
phers. Streamlined design is combined for the first time with the full range of professional features by 


Mitchell—world’s leading source of truly professional motion picture cameras and equipment. 











COMPACT 
Incomparable 
R-35 

u Film 






Movement 


Designed to produce rock-steady films completely 
compatible with those of the well-known Mitchell 
BNC, NC and Standard cameras, the new R-35 
dual register pin movement features: Twin regis- 
tration pins... twin pull-down claws; stop-motion 
to 120 EPS.; removable plate with built-in filter 
holder slot... holds two thicknesses of gelatin 
filters. Full size: 0.980” x 0.735”, removable pres- 
sure plate, entire movement removable for clean- 





ing...special construction insures foolproof 
insertion with no loss of timing. 


Hand Held or Tripod Mounted, the new Mitchell R-35 reflex camera uses; and uses a new series of 


Super Baltar matched lenses designed specifically for the R-35 by Bausch & Lomb. For Complete 


details of the outstanding features of this remarkable 35mm camera, write for the new R-35 Bulletin. 


MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 
666 W. HARVAR T., GLENDALE 4, CA rc 
ir 3 5 ‘rieTH "NeW ORK I 


Get more information. Circle 462, page 85 
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area. These lamps are rated at 300 
watts and are designed to operate 
10 to 14 in. from the subject plane. 
Better uniformity of illumination 
may be achieved by using several 
of these lamps (usually four) in a 
bank, so that the images of their 
respective filaments overlap in a 
randomized manner in the plane 
of the subject. Further improvement 
in illumination uniformity, but at 
the expense of efficiency, is ob- 
tained by interposing a diffuser be- 
tween the lamp and the subject. 
In the more common RSP2 bulb 
: ah. : for example, the diffuser is an in- 
High-speed photography usually requires lots of tegral part of the lamp envelope. 
light. William G. Hyzer analyzes the tools and tricks In ordinary high-speed photograph- 
ic work however, illumination uni- 
formity is often sacrificed to achieve 
the required high-level of illumi- 





Incandescent lamps constitute the | may vary considerably from lamp _ nation at the plane of the subject. 
most frequently used artificial to lamp depending upon the par- 3) Expense. The relatively low cost 
source of illumination for industrial ticular application at hand. The — of these lamps permits them to be 
applications of high-speed photog- | General Electric Co.'s PH/750R considered expendable items in 
raphy. In recent years, significant lamp, for example, is a highly effici- most applications. For example, 
advances have been made in the ent source of light at a lamp-to- they may be subjected to chemical 
more efficient utilization of light subject distance of 14 to 18 in., sprays, flying debris, and other phy- 
emitted by the incandescent fila- | when small subject areas are to be sical abuses that we would not 
ment-type lamp. The integral-re- illuminated. High illumination ef- think of exposing more expensive 
flector type of lamp, which com- ficiency is achieved at the expense lighting equipment to. 
prises perhaps the most common of illumination uniformity. The re- 4) Availability. Most industrial 
and convenient source of light in flector is designed to image the fila- dealers stock these lamps regular- 
high-speed photographic work, of- __ ment at the plane of the subject for ly, so they can be procured without 
fers the advantages of being 1) a lamp-to-subject distance of about undue delays in quantities required 
compact, 2) efficient, 3) inexpen- 16 in. Other lamps, the new West- to fulfill special requirements. The 
sive, 4) readily available commer- inghouse DVP and DXA, are small- _ ready availability of these lamps is 
cially and 5) versatile. Each of — er in physical size and wattage, but _ of vital importance to the photog- 
these factors is vital in selecting a approach the PH/750R in over-all rapher whose assignments carry 
light source to be used on the wide luminous output to the subject (continued on page 71) 


range of problems of varying com- 

plexity that are normally encount- 

ered in industrial work. Let’s con- 

sider each of these attributes Fig. 1. The function of the Fresnel lens is shown 

P ae real ag here. At the subject plane a-b, the cone of 

1) Compactne ss. A light source that light intercepted by the lens illuminates an 
is small in size and light in weight area 2mr2. Without the lens, the same light 
| may be crowded in close to both would be distributed over the much larger sur- 
the camera and subject under con- face 2nR2. The ratio of illumination with and with- 
ditions where physical space is - Sas Be soma rh a pcindy 
ees , ee 338 where IL is the illumination at the subject plane 
limited. Its light weight permits the with a lens, 10 is the illumination at the sub- 
source to be attached to machinery 
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ject plane without a lens, and DFL is the lamp- 
to-subject distance measured in focal lengths. 














th — — ne — in Be 4 * <i Det | The diameter of the illuminated area for a col- 

the area to be illuminate with a. 1- ares. ~ a limated beam is equal to the focal length 
gator clamps or other clamping Peni divided by its f-value. 

devices of similar construction. In Fig. 1 ~ De a aa ia tls a 

cas a ar 26 ace > ig. 2. In this set-up, function o e fie 

| —- ; ne age 5 geen be _— lens is to produce a_ uniformly bright back- 
sources makes them convenient to ground for the event by imaging the lamp 





| carry in large quantity to assign- filament in the plane of the camera lens. 
ments outside the plant area. 

2) Efficiency. Needless to say, the 
practical efficiency of a photo- 
graphic lamp is a most important 
consideration in its selection. The 
practical efficiency of a _ photo- 
+ graphic lamp, measured in terms 
of the illumination produced at the 
plane of the subject for a given 


electrical power input to the lamp, 
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WHICH 


of these 
BEATTIE 


0) BOs Lee 
is right for you? 


MODEL A PORTRONIC-—70mm portrait 
camera. Automatic electric or 
manual operation. 


IMPERIAL #90-Uses 312” heavy- 
base roll film. Adaptable to 
70mm. The ultimate in 

automatic portraiture. 


Do you do mass school 
relate) coy -4e-) ab eam iel-1a) ehiler-14LeLg) 
photos? Fine portraiture? These 
Ela-Me-telaat-Mel mm aal-mel0l--) dlelar 

that determine which Beattie 
Portronic is best for your needs. 
Watecolanl ey-1e-leli-m-iaileul-talen A 
complete automation, electric 
Jalehad-lame-10hcolaat-hdlom ilisam-lehc-lalel-e 
negative identification, reflex 
viewer with matched lenses and 
removable magazines are 

EN ETIE Vole limarlelel--m- [aoe =1-1-16e1- 
precision quality. Compare them 
at your Beattie dealer's now 


Ee =a 
C rao la 





1016 N. Olive St., Anaheim, California 
Bronch: 437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


Satellite cameras may orbit or- 
bits of complex future satellites 


Satellites have been observed and 
photographed from the ground and 
satellites have carried their own 
cameras aboard. Now it has been 
proposed that orbiting satellites be 
accompanied by their own orbit- 
ing electronic “photographers.” The 
proposed technique is based on a 
new type of electronic camera un- 
der development by RCA for space 
applications. 

The technique will work this 
way: The satellite to be observed 
would be accompanied into orbit 
by a separate camera-carrying 
vehicle, launched either in the same 
carrier rocket or launched on its 
own. In space the camera would 
travel about 100 ft. away from the 
main satellite, and could maneuver 
about it in accordance with a pre- 
arranged program, in order to view 
its operation from various angles. 
The camera unit would be kept on 
course near the subject with the 
help of a tracking system using a 
pulsed electronic light source, 
which would at the same time pro- 
vide illumination for picture taking 
purposes when both of the satellites 
are in the earth’s shadow. 

The RCA camera under develop- 
ment would record the pictures 
which would be stored aboard until 
receipt of a command signal from 
the ground to the camera-satellites 
scanning transmitter. 

The need for such a system was 
described by Spencer Spaulding, 
Manager of Advanced Projects 
Analysis, RCA Astro-Electronic 
Products Div., Princeton, N.].: 
“Future satellites can be expected 
to be larger and more complicated, 
with exterior fixtures such as large 
solar energy collectors or antennas. 
These satellites also will be stabil- 
ized to a preferred orientation in 
space. During the testing of such 
satellites in orbit, a camera for 
taking  high-resoluion _ pictures 
throughout the orbit would be high- 
ly desirable. The new proposed 


technique would permit a close 
check on the performance of the 
various features of the satellite and 
it would be possible to study its 
surface characteristics in order to 
see the effects of micrometeorites 
and radiation.” Photo instrumenta- 
tion with its enormous storage cap- 
ability per area will be a natural 
means for such studies. 


More on radiation effects 

In April 1960, this column de- 
scribed some of the effects of radia- 
tion on photographic film. 

Besides the mentioned “outside” 
radiation sources there is another 
one, i.e. radiation emitted by some 
of the rare earth glasses in lenses. 

Dr. Heinrich Klarman, Head of 
the Testing Labs of the Schneider 
Lens works, in Kreuznach, Ger- 
many, has made quite a study of 
lens glass radiation. 

He points out that natural radio- 
active elements such as thorium, 
used in lens manufacture emit 
alpha, beta and gamma rays. 

However, tests conducted with 
thoriated glass yielded significant 
conclusions for camera users: 

An aluminum foil of .011mm 
thickness was placed between thor- 
ium glass and the emulsion and it 
absorbed all radiation during a five- 
week test period. The shielding ef- 
fect of the foil is equal to that of an 
air space of % in. 

It was also found during the 
tests that significant radiation can 
reach the film only if the rear ele- 
ment of a lens system is made of 
radioactive glass such as thorium, 
and if such an element remains 
over the same piece of unprotected 
film for a long period of time. 

If the rear element is made of 
glass containing non-radioactive 
rare earths such as lanthanum, all 
radiation from any of the other ele- 
ments is shielded from the film. 

Just for your peace of mind: near- 
ly all lenses made nowadays, which 
contain rare earth elements, care- 
fully omit the use of thorium in the 
rear elements.—THE END 


PHOTO METHODS FOR INDUSTRY 
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HYZER ON HIGH SPEED 


(continued from page 69) 


him to distant cities. It is often 
cheaper to purchase lamps and 
clamps on location than to pack and 
ship them from the home plant. 

5) Versatility. An attribute that 
arises as the combined result of all 
the above factors, is the broad ver- 
satility of these lamps. A good pho- 
tographic technician might be de- 
fined as a person who not only 
produces high-quality pictures, but 
is flexible to demand and opportun- 
ity. This same attribute is reflected 
in the tools he uses. The vast ma- 
jority of high-speed photographic 
lighting problems can be handled 
with sealed-beam incandescent 
lamps plus a little ingenuity. Fu- 
ture articles will serve to illustrate 
this point, so for the sake of brevity, 
only one example will be discussed. 

Subject illumination produced by 
the above lamps falls off according 
to the inverse square law, which 
means that the light level received 
by the subject decreases very rapid- 
ly as the lamp-to-subject distance is 
increased. In applications where the 
lamps cannot be grouped close in 
to the subject, the problem of ob- 
taining the required illumination 
may appear insurmountable. Often 
this can be solved by interposing a 
large diameter f/1 to £/1.5 Fresnel 
lens between the lamp and the sub- 
ject. Mounted one focal length’s 
distance away from the lamp, a 
collimated beam of light is pro- 
duced by the lens (Fig. 1) that 
may be projected for considerable 
distance at high intensity. 

An example of more efficient util- 
ization of light is shown in Fig. 2, 
where the subject appears as a 
silhouette against a field of light 
generated by the tungsten lamp and 
imaged within the entrance stop of 
the camera lens by the Fresnel field 
lens. Large diameter plastic Fresnel 
lenses may be obtained from the 
Eastman Kodak Co. and the Ed- 
mund Scientific Co., the latter in 
Barrington, N. J. Heat generated by 
the lamp may distort the plastic 
unless the infra-red is removed by 
a suitable filter consisting of heat- 
absorbing glass, a water cell or 
most effective, a Kolle culture flask 
filled with a dilute solution of 
cupric chloride. More on Fresnel 
lenses next time.—THE END 





The handy card on page 85 is 
your ticket to a long list of 
free literature and product in- 
formation from photo manu- 
facturers. 














“PASTAX has saved us 


many, many times its cost,” 


says John A. Gehrs, Jr., Manager 
Product Testing, Commercial Controls Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Friden, Inc., Rochester, New York. 





FASTAX faithfully recording the action of fast-moving parts in the Friden Flexowriter. 


“We have found the Wollensak FASTAX High Speed Motion 
Picture Camera a valuable laboratory tool for use in the study 
of fast operating electro-mechanical devices. In many cases, 
it reduces testing time by locating problem areas long before 
they normally would appear as trouble spots. 

“Compared to the time and money FASTAX has saved 
our Company the cost of this precision camera was negligible.” 

FASTAX can help solve some of your toughest design and 
development problems. Inquiries welcomed. 
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FILM ANALYZER For Photographic Data Reduction 
— 16mm, 35mm & 70mm film all in one unit 


THE MODEL-70/35/16 PROJECTION HEAD ON THE MODEL C-11 PRO 
JECTION CASE PROVIDES USE OF 70MM, 35MM & 16MM FILM ON 
400 FT. ROLLS 


@ MOTORIZED VARIABLE SPEED “FLOW FILM” FILM 
TRANSPORT OVER WIDE SPEED RANGE 


@ DATA MEASUREMENT AGAINST CROSS-HAIRS IN -IMAGE 
IN .001 INCH INCREMENTS 

@ VIEWING AT VARIOUS MAGNIFICATIONS 

@ OPTIONAL PROVISION FOR ADDITION OF AUTOMATIC 
X-Y READ OUT TO PUNCH CARDS 


STANDARD UNITS @ SPECIALLY DESIGNED UNITS @ PRE- 
CISION MEASURING STAGES WITH FILM TRANSPORT @ 
VIEWERS @ READERS 


» VANGUARD INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


20 W. Centennial Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. W. of Miss.-Traid Corp., Encino, Calif. 











FEBRUARY 1961 
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FOR THOSE. WHO 
DEMAND THE FINEST 


in 






and 


BLACK 


e Complete BLACK & WHITE 
16-35 mm film processing. 


Complete EASTMAN COLOR 
16 - 35 mm negative — 
positive processing. 
e COLOR FILM STRIP PRINTING, 
& DEVELOPING. 
KODACHROME ADDITIVE 
scene to scene printing. 
EKTACHROME developing. 


in the East it’s... 


wou 


MOVIELAB BUILDING 
619.W. 54th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
JUdson 6-0367 
Get more Information. Circle 494, page 85 
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TOOLING 


Large scale templates for tooling purposes are 


produced in-plant as just one aspect of Sikorsky 


Aircraft's high flying Engineering Reproductions 


Department—Roland G. Blankley, Supervisor 


For years Sikorsky Aircraft has 
been using loft drawings and re- 
productions from them for tooling 
purposes. Up until three years ago, 
this type of reproduction was being 
purchased from an outside source 
and the majority of the original 
loft drawings were scribed on 
white painted steel stock. Upon 
moving into the new Engineering 
addition, in its new Stratford plant, 
all this has changed. The first 
change, which was actually started 
before the move, was to change the 
materials used for loft drawings. 
The basic lines are still scribed, but 
instead of being scribed into white 
coated metal, they are now scribed 
onto Mylar which has been given 
two coats of paint. The first coat is 
green and the second coat is white. 
This scribe coated Mylar makes a 
perfect negative for subsequent re- 
production onto Van Dyke coated 
metal, Mylar or Cronar. At the 
same time, the undercoat of green 





John Hird is seen in a portion of Si- 
korsky’s vault of loft drawings. 


shows through the scribed areas 
and provides a good sharp image 
for a photographic reproduction in 
a process camera. Once the basic 
lines have been drawn, the loft 
drawings themselves are drawn on 
a 0.007-in. matte finished Mylar. All 
Mylars are rolled on cardboard 
tubes and are normally kept in a 
vault, stored in metal “Sta Cor” 
cabinets especially made for this 
purpose. Care must be taken not to 
roll Mylar too tightly for fear of 
creating a temporary set. 


The chain's first link 


Upon notification from the Engi- 
neering department that a_ loft 
drawing has been released, Manu- 
facturing Engineering then issues a 
request to Engineering Reproduc- 
tions for the required number of 
Mylar, steel and/or aluminum, full 
or partial copies as may be re- 
quired by their tool planning com- 
mitments. These copies will be 





John Hird -and Vincent Siedlecki coat 
an aluminum sheet in Dietzgen unit. 
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used as masters, cut up and filed to 
lines for routing templates, drill 
templates, etc. 

In Engineering Reproductions, 
the material called out is pulled 
from stock and coated. Two basic 
materials are used in the coating 
procedure. One, the Van Dyke 
coating, is used in conjunction with 
a scribed original or a camera 
negative. This is a negative process 
whereby a black line prints as 
white and a clear area prints as 
black. With a scribed original, the 
Van Dyke method will give the 
best reproduction. The second ma- 
terial is a diazo positive material 
which reproduces a black line as 
black and the clear area as white. 
The majority of reproductions are 
made on metal. This can be ano- 
dized unsealed aluminum or any 
other aluminum, steel, magnesium 
or wood painted with an iron free 
paint. The material upon which the 
reproduction is going to be made 
is coated with Dietzgen Directo 
TS-205R sensitizer in a Dietzgen 
Metal Template Sensitizing ma- 
chine capable of coating 60-in. 
wide stock, up to 1 in. thick and 
practically any length. Sikorsky’s 
vacuum frame limits the length to 
12 feet. The coating operation is 
very simple. The operator feeds the 
piece into one side of the machine 
and it is fed automatically out the 


Roland Blankley, Supervisor, with Hird 


and Siedlecki at vacuum frame. 


TEMPLATES 


other side. The Directo material is 
dry upon coming out. The Van 
Dyke material requires 10 to 15 
minutes drying. The entire opera- 
tion from beginning to end can be 
done under ordinary room light- 
ing, although gold fluorescent tubes 
are recommended. 


Image is burned-in 

The sensitized material is then 
moved into the 5 x 12-ft. vacuum 
frame and the negative, scribe-coat- 
ed Mylar or loft drawing on Mylar 
is placed over the top, the glass is 
lowered, vacuum applied and the 
entire frame is rotated into posi- 
tion for the exposure (see picture). 
The exposure is made for 8-10 min. 
to a bank of fluorescent tubes. The 
exposed material is then removed 
from the vacuum frame and placed 
in the developing rack designed 
and built by Sikorsky Maintenance 
department and a one step devel- 
oping liquid is rubbed over it with 
a cotton rag. After a brief spray 
wash, and squeegee, the finished 
template is ready for the shop after 
an elapsed time of 15 to 20 min. 
from the start of the coating opera- 
tion of bare metal; and the entire 
operation is performed in a fully 
lighted room. 

This method has been used to 
make actual skins for an aircraft 
where one piece is involved. The 





Vacuum frame in exposing position. 
Lighting is supplied by bank of lamps. 











sheet of aluminum is painted, 
coated and printed. The part is cut 
out to the lines, and the holes 
drilled. After the paint is stripped, 
a completed part is available. 
Numerous temporary tools on ply- 
wood have been made by this 
method. Transparent checking fix- 
tures are made by exposing the 
original loft Mylar to Dietzgen 
.0075 Dri Print sensitized Mylar. 
The electrical harness group in 
the shop lays out their master 
boards on vellum and all the copies 
required are then reproduced onto 
white painted plywood. A pre-sen- 
sitized adhesive backed Mylar is 
available for making additions and 
corrections to existing Mylars. 


Important cost factors 

This system of making loft repro- 
ductions has enabled Sikorsky to 
save a large sum of money. In the 
first two and one-half months of 
operation, equipment costing a 
total of less than $13,000.00 includ- 
ing installation, more than paid for 
itself. This did not include the hid- 
den savings of shipping and receiv- 
ing costs, the cost of Manufacturing 
Engineering personnel required to 
expedite shipments nor the costs of 
Engineering Loft personnel former- 
ly required to trace portions of an 
uncompleted loft drawing to give 
the tool shop lead time.—THE END 





After exposure sheets are processed on 
Sikorsky designed developing rack. 
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Meter... 
measures 

ILLUMINATION, 
CONTRAST and 
BRIGHTNESS! 


SPECTRA 


HAND CALIBRATED FOR 
rN —}—1 0) Oe 8 a Ol O10). 7-\ On Ae 
When thousands of dollars of ‘narrow-latitude 
color film is shot, exposure must be ‘‘on the 
button.” No wonder, therefore, that Hollywood's 
top cameramen and lighting technicians rely 
exclusively on SPECTRA! For this is the only 
meter in the world employing bench-matched 
components, with individually calibrated 
direct reading slides for every ASA film rating, 
present or future! Directly shows ‘‘f’’ stop, 
and foot candles; as well as brightness and 
contrast, ‘even in unusually low light levels. 
If you're serious about photography, there is 
only SPECTRA! Complete with 14 slides, grid, 
disc, handsome fitted case........ 
Distrib. by Scopus, Inc., N.Y. 16, N.Y 
1 PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 
R 837 No Cahuenga Blvd, Hollywood 38, Calif 


Get more information. Circle 470, page 85 


Professional 
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CHALLENGER 
CAMERA 
LAMP 


Accurate exposures of as 
short a duration as 5 sec- 
onds. Increase production. 
Only such fully automatic 
motor-driven arcs maintain 
constant light level and 
color temperature. 











without ootgston Te Te Buy! 


THE STRONG § ELECTRIC cone. 
287 City Park Ave. Teleds 1, 


Get more information. Circle 484, page 85 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 


Who thought of it first? A lot of 
bright ideas go way, way back 


In the last ten years or so the use 
of office photocopying machines 
and systems has seen a tremendous 
growth. Such methods as Gevacopy, 
Thermofax and Verifax are obvious- 
ly of recent invention. Although 
they differ in the manner in which 
they produce a duplicate image, 
they all have one thing in common 
—the principle of reflex copying, 
also called cameraless copying. 
Reflex copying is a contact pro- 
cess in which a line original to be 
copied is sandwiched together with 
sensitive material with the image 
(text) side of the original in con- 
tact with the light sensitive emul- 
sion. The sandwich is oriented in 
the contact frame or printer so that 
the exposing light first passes 
through the sensitive material—the 
transmitted light then strikes the 
matter being copied. Obviously, the 
light areas of the original reflect 
light, the dark areas (type) absorb 
it. With correct exposure only the 
areas that have received both trans- 
mitted and reflected light will 
blacken upon develonment. Reflex 
copying was originally a negative- 
positive process—the first exposure 
resulting in a negative from which 
positive prints can be made by con- 
ventional contact printing. Modern 
systems are either direct positive 
(Thermofax), or yield positive im- 
ages by physical transfer ( Verifax), 
or reversal transfer (Gevacopy). 
Care to take a guess on how old, 
or how new the reflex principle is? 
Reflex photocopying was invented 
by—a) Daguere b) George Fast- 
man c) H. Goodwin d) A. Breyer. 
The date of the invention is—a) 
1921 b) 1888 c) 1839 d) 1937. 
Answer: Albrecht Breyer, of Berlin, 
made reflex copies of printed mat- 
ter as early as March 1839. The 
first public record of the invention 
appeared in the journal L’Espoir, 
on April 9, 1839. A report by Brever 
was read at a meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Science in Brussels on No- 


vember 9, 1839. Initially, the proc- 
ess was called Re ‘flectography and 
and Breyertypy. Breyer’s invention 
evidently fell into disuse for, in 
1896, J. H. Player commercialized 
the very same idea under the trade 
name Playertype. 


Another question 

With the profusion of color films 
currently available it is ‘hard to 
imagine that materials based on 
color development were introduced 
commercially only about 25 years 
ago. Although most modern color 
films rely on color coupling (sec- 
ondary color development), a dye 
image developed simultaneously 
with a silver image by the develop- 
ing agent (primary color develop- 
ment) is the forerunner of today’s 
methods. Very few readers are like- 
ly to be aware when primary color 
development first took place. Before 
reading further see if you can pin- 
point when this memorable event 
occured. Was it a) 1847 b) 185] 
c) 1905 d) 1912 e) 1930. 

The majority of organic develop- 
ing agents, even those normally 
used for black-and-white work will, 
in certain types of solutions, pro- 
duce colored substances together 
with the silver image. With the 
common developing agents the col- 
ored components are, in most cases, 
extremely weak and thus unnoticed. 
The one exception is pyro which 
produces a strong yellowish-brown 
stain. Pyro was one of the first 
organic developing agents to be 
used in photography. Thus, the 
original silver-dye image (primary 
color development) was undoubt- 
edly the very first silver image ever 
developed with pyrogallic acid 
(pyro). The precise date is some- 
what in doubt but the event cer- 
tainly occured before 1850. 


Niepce, Archer & others 
Early in 1847 Niepce de Saint- 
Victor invented the art of produc- 
ing photogr iphic images on glass 
plates using albumen as the binder 
(continued on page 80) 
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AT LAST...a liquid 
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Engrav-O-Lith has been tested for one full year under every condi- 
tion of climate throughout North America. During these tests its 
excellent cold weather storage characteristics and great resistance 
to oxidation were confirmed. 


Engrav-O-Lith is packaged as a 2 solution liquid developer in 


convenient Cubitainers so that you can use the entire contents at 
once or only in portions as needed with a probe dispenser. 


Large users experienced with powder developers will instantly 
recognize the greater convenience and dependable uniformity of 
this new liquid developer for line and halftone processing. 


All Hunt branches are stocked for immediate delivery. Send us 
your order today. 
One set of A & B makes the perfect 20 gallons of working solution. 


FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS AROUND THE CLOCK USE HUNT GRAPHIC ARTS CHEMICALS &&@ 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada: Philip A. Hunt Company (Canada) Ltd., 207 Queen's Quay West, Toronto 


we a a er ee 
Get more information. Circle 441, page 85 
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“THE” TOOL FOR 


Electronic CONTROL 


OF THE COLOR OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


THE MACBETH 


The accuracy, reliability and simplicity of 
the EP-1000 is generally well known. For 
a detailed 4-page brochure and the name 
of an authorized dealer in your area who 
stocks and demonstrates the EP-1000; write 
Dep!. | at the address shown below. 


No instrument, including the EP-1000 
can solve your color analysis problems. 
When used wisely, with an experienced 
eye, superb results gre being obtained. 
Since the eye is the final judge of the print, 
all equipment must be adjusted to satisfy 
the viewer. Because of this,color correc- 
tions can be no better than the viewing 
conditions permit. Today,for the first time 
with Avlite,you can visually determine the 
“right“color corrections to be indexed into 
your EP-1000. See the announcement on 
the opposite page. 


MACBETH 
INSTRUMENT: CORPORATION 


Box 950 Newburgh, N.Y. 





Get more information. Circle 457, page 85 
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MICROREPRODUCTION 


Newspapers stay fresh longer in 
micro form; besides, it's cheaper 


In practice, few newspapers are in- 
terested in microfilming their own 
files. Usually they are happy to 
turn to contractors with the very 
special know-how required to cope 
with the problems that almost in- 
variably arise. A few of the largest 
libraries are equipped to film news- 
papers but the current trend is in 
the direction of a few firms special- 
izing in the field. Some of these 
produce in excess of 1,000,000 ft. 
of negative per week. Negatives, 
incidentally, are used only for 
printing positives. They are stored 
in vaults and are handled under 
meticulously controlled conditions. 
Consequently they are expected to 
last indefinitely. As libraries con: 
tinue to expand their holdings of 
newspapers on microfilm, the time 
may come when a paper file is a 
rarity. It is actually cheaper to pur- 
chase a positive microfilm copy 
than it is to bind an accumulation, 
and the storage costs are lower. 


By-products 

There have been some interest- 
ing by-products of this develop- 
ment. One of these was the reac- 
tion of the ultimate consumer, the 
reader. At first there was consid- 
erable opposition as might be ex- 
pected from something so apparent- 
ly revolutionary. There were loud 
wails of eyestrain (this being be- 
fore the days of popular television 

. nowadays little is heard of this 
objection from those who have used 
microfim) and many other com- 
plaints. Gradually as the initial nov- 
elty wore off it became apparent 
that it was actually much easier 
—and with a little practice much 
faster—to run through a microfilm 
file of newspapers than it was to 
consult the bulky and often disin- 
tegrating old bound files. The dry 
cleaning bills were also much low- 
er, for powdered newsprint clings 
closer than an apprehensive editor 
after a late column. 


Again, success led to other news- 
paper applications of microfilm. 
Banking and billing uses might 
have been predicted in view of the 
progress made in other commercial 
fields, but an alert newspaper li- 
brarian, Chester Lewis of (he New 
York Times, seized upon the tech- 
nique as an answer to a perennial 
headache, notably the preservation 
and use of the “morgue.” All large 
papers maintain a prized collection 
of clippings and other data on a 
great many subjects to which refer- 
ence is made trom time to time, 
and which is traditionally known 
as “the morgue.” The title is quite 
appropriate, for the collection 
though classified is usually in chaos, 
and since it is made up in large 
part of newsprint is certainly not 
permanent. He decided to use 
70mm microfilm and placed sev- 
eral clippings on a frame. The pos- 
itive was cut up and unitized by 
placing each frame in an acetate 
jacket for indexing and filing. 
Special reading machines were de- 
signed and built, and at last report 
the system was operating to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Trials have been made from time 
to time of newspapers on micro- 
fiche, that is in the form of film 
sheets, and as micropaques, that is 
in strip, card or page form on 
opaque base and intended to be 
read by conventional micropaque 
equipment. The latter are interest- 
ing, for if produced by a printing 
method rather than photographical- 
ly, they would open the way to 
easy edition production. But accept- 
ance has been spotty. 

Microfilm certainly owes a great 
deal to newspapers and the reverse 
is equally apparent. The signifi- 
cance of this brief summary of a 
most important development in mi- 
crofilming lies not only in the fact 
but also in what it may suggest 
for the future. The time is not yet 
when newspapers will be produced 
and published on microfilm, al- 
though the possibility has been in- 
vestigated. There is no handy pock- 
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et reader which will allow news- 
paper or other microfilm to be read 
in comfort on a bus, the subway 
or even in an automobile, although 
steps in this direction have been 
taken and there are even now sev- 
eral ideas in the works. There is 
no telling what the future holds. 

Newspapers are not the only— 
and are possibly not the most im- 
portant—class of documentary rec- 
ord menaced by paper deteriora- 
tion. One of the really serious 
problems facing research and tech- 
nical libraries and their users is 
the fact that so many books and 
periodicals have been printed on 
poor-quality, chemical-filled paper 
that cannot last. Business and in- 
dustrial files, personal and public 
archives and many other kinds of 
records are far from immune. 
Sometimes under the guise of 
“economy” a poor paper has been 
used for an important work. If 
memory is correct, Einstein’s first 
published essay is on paper of this 
description. In time of war or de- 
pression often no other alternative 
is available. The cumulative re- 
sults pose a very definite hazard 
for the future. Many publications 
of scientific and learned societies 
in this country and abroad even 
now are in serious condition. Li- 
braries can acquire complete files 
for use but they have not yet been 
able to insure their perpetuation. 
Deterioration continues in storage 
regardless of use. 

Considerable study has recently 
been devoted to the problem of a 
suitable paper for new books. Un- 
der a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, the Virginia 
State Library sponsored two re- 
search projects by W. J. Barrow. 
They have been reported in two 
monographs, Deterioration of Book 
Stock, Causes and Remedies, 
(1959), and The Manufacture and 
Testing of Durable Book Papers, 
(1960). Those who are concerned 
with textual longevity will find 
them most useful. The second pa- 
per outlines specifications for the 
manufacture of suitable paper, and 
is in fact printed on paper made 
to this specification. 

Regardless of the future, there 
exists a vast and important back- 
log of materials now in print and 
well along the road to eventual 
disintegration. The microforms offer 
the most promising, indeed the only 
currently feasible remedy. Work is 
now going forward but the volume 
is pitifully small in comparison to 
the need. For those with ideas and 
courage the future looks bright in 
this area.—THE END 
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Presenting... 


A NEW CONCEPT IN 
STANDARDIZED’ LIGHTING 


For Viewing Color Prints-and Transparencies 





MACBETH 
ANNOUNCES 


AVLITE 


A NEW WINDOW ON THE 
WORLD OF “COLOR PHOTOGR iy 


Ne 


MACBETH 


TOOLS FOR Visual CONTROL 
fo) eit] Mevo}Ke) Me) tn Zell] 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


A a 


Write Dept. | for a 6-page brochure which 
describes the complete line of Macbeth 
Avlite Transparency and Print Viewing 
Equipment. See your authorized Macbeth 
dealer for a demonstration. 


*Meets proposed ASA specifications for color quality, 
intensity and geometry of viewing light sources. 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 950 Newburgh, N.Y 


Get more information. Circle 459, page 85 











PMI’S DIRECTORY OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEALERS 


These firms are specialists in sales and service for photography in industry — 
for complete satisfaction all ways, always buy from your local industrial dealer 


CALIFORNIA 


The Harweod Co. 
1141 W. Valley Bivd. 
Alhambra—CU 3-6551 


Traid Corp. 

17136 Ventura Blvd. 
Encino—TRiangle 3-3373 
High Speed & Data 
Cameras—Sales—Rentals 


Birns & Sawyer 

6424 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood—HO 4-5166 
Complete Cine Line 
Sales & Rentals 


Bob Gambles Photo Supply 
5170 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood—NO 3-925] 
“Photographically Yours” 


Ralke Company, Inc. 

849 No. Highland Ave. 
Los Angeles—HO 4-1148 
Specialists in Audio-Visual 
Engineering 


Standard Camera Supply 
7560 Melrose Ave. 

Los Angeles—WE 6-8281 
Industrial—Graphic Arts— 
Verifax Supplies 


Redlands Camera 
217 Orange St. 
Redlands—PY 3-2186 
Most Complete Stock 
East of L.A. 


The Harwood Co. 

2830 Auburn Blvd. 
Sacramento—V 3-2859 
Photographic Suppliers to 
Industry 


Foremans 
Industrial Photo Div. 
121 E. 4th Avenue 


San Mateo—Dlamond 3-5300 


Sales & Rentals; Photo In- 
strumentation; Verifax; A-V 
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COLORADO 


J. A. Ossen Co. 

2144 Welton St. 
Denver—ALpine 5-4653 
Everything You Need— 
Plus Service 


CONNECTICUT 


Jay James Camera Shop 
183 Fairfield Ave. 
Bridgeport—FOrest 7-6447 
“Service and know-how” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Brenner Photo Co. 

933 Pennsylvania Ave., NW 
Washington—RE 7-2434 
Complete Photo Depart- 
ment Store 


Fuller & d’Albert, Inc. 
815 10th Street, N. W. 
Washington—EX 3-8120 


FLORIDA 


Jackson Camera Store 
1104 South Woods St. 
P.O. Box 5712 
Orlando—GA 2-1047 


Jackson Camera Store 
145 N. W. 36th St. 
Miami—PL 4-2578 

Graphic Industrial Dealers 
for Florida 


ILLINOIS 


Altman Camera Company 
16 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago—ANdover 3-0749 
Chicago’s Largest Camera 
Store 


Standard Photo Supply Co. 
43 E. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago—SUperior 7-3124 
Specialist to the Professional 


ILLINOIS (cont.) 


Watland, Inc. 

7724 South Claremont Ave. 
Chicago—PRospect 8-4400 

A—V—Industrial—Verifax— 

Graphic Arts—Microfilming 


Oak Park Camera Co. 
1023 Lake Street 

Oak Park—Euclid 6-6447 
Professional — Industrial — 
Audio Visual 


Klein’s Photo Center 

225 Washington St. 
Waukegan—ON 2-4530 
Equipment — Supplies — 
Sales — Rentals 


INDIANA 


Hoosier Photo Supplies, Inc. 
1210 No. Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis—ME 8-3492 
Industrial — Graphic Arts — 
Verifax — Retail 


KANSAS 


Bob Gaskin’s Industrial 
Photo Sales 

631 E. Harry 
Wichita—FO 3-4746 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Industrial Photo Prods., Inc. 
257 Franklin St. 
Boston—Liberty 2-9655 
Cronaflex—Engineering— 
Office Copying—Graphic 
Arts 


MINNESOTA 


Olsen Photographic 

Supplies, Inc. 

St. Paul—MI 5-9301 

Minneapolis—FE 2-8731 

Billings—AL 9-7444 
—Since 1932— 


MISSOURI 


W. Schiller & Co. 

1101 Clark Ave. 

St. Lovis—CH 1-7020 
Industrial, Verifax, Audio 
Visual 


NEW JERSEY 


L. Kaltman & Sons, Inc. 

287 Washington St. 
Newark—MArket 2-7154 
New Jersey’s Largest Photo 
Supply House 


Schaffer Camera Co. 

89 Halsey St. 
Newark—MAin 2-2383 

52 Yrs. Servicing Photo Ind. 


NEW YORK 


Stickley-Siver, Inc. 

59 Carroll St. 
Binghamton—RA 4-4336 
Covering Triple Cities, El- 
mira, Scranton and Ithaca 


Aims Photo Equip. & Supply 
133 Park Ave. 
Brooklyn—Ulster 2-7300 
Verifax—Graphic Arts—AV 
—Diazo—Ind. 


Industrial Photo Prods., Inc. 
86 Worth St. 

New York—BEekman 3-9066 
Cronaflex—Engineering— 
Office Copying—Graphic 
Arts 


Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
902 Broadway 

New York—OR 7-1500 
Verifax — Ektalith 
Graphic Arts -- Industrial 


Unicam Camera Exchange 
1122 Avenue of Americas 
New York—YUkon 6-4538 
Minifon—Bolex—Leica 
Complete Darkroom Dept. 


World Camera Co. 
120 Wall Street 

New York—WA 4-0005 
“Trade-in-Specialists” 


OHIO 


The Dodd Company 
1025 Huron Road 
Cleveland—MAin 1-0564 
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OHIO (cont.) 


Arlington Camera Center 
2122 Tremont Center 
Columbus — HU 6-2684 — 
HU 8-9444—Audio Visual— 
Rental—Sales—Service 





For Film or copy paper, 
a lens or a projector, 
your local industrial 
dealer is best equipped 
to serve you. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Kadet Photo Supply Co. 
1020 Fifth Avenue 

Pittsburgh—COurt 1-7258 
Everything Photographic 


TEXAS 


Patterson Photo Supplies 
718 N. Stanton 

El Paso—KEystone 2-6956 
“Professional, Industrial, 

Commercial Sales” 


UTAH 


The Harwood Co. 

2004 S. 8th East 

Salt Lake City—IN 7-4203 
Photographic Suppliers for 
Industry 


WASHINGTON 


Tall’s Camera Supply, Inc. 
1415 Third Avenue 
Seattle—MUtual 2-8840 
Largest Camera Store in the 
West 





Attention 
Industrial 
Dealers 


PMI Readers make 
good customers. 


List your firm here. 
Write for rates, 
details. 


Advertising Manager, 
PMI 


33 W. 60th St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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BORE HOLE CAMERA 
(continued from page 67) 


ously illuminates the bored hole 
and exposes the camera film to the 
mirror image as a shutter would. 

Directly above the quartz lens 
is a conventional double 8mm 
moving picture camera with motor 
and spool drive synchronized by 
the pulsing current that actuates 
the flashtube. The camera is de- 
signed to make 16 flash exposures 
per vertical ft. of boring. Thus, 
with a l-in. section of drill hole 
exposed at each flash and 16 ex- 
posures per ft. of boring, sufficient 
overlapping from picture to pic- 
ture for a continuous film continu- 
ity is assured. 

On the ground surface the cam- 
era is controlled by a lowering 
device consisting of a pay-out reel 
containing 500 ft. of camera cable. 
The camera cable, with a tensile 
strength of 2,700 lbs., passes over a 
level-wind control, geared to a 16- 
notch pulsating wheel and depth 
counter. The apparatus is “hand- 
cranked” with a gear drive to a 
cable pay-out reel for lowering and 
raising. Attached to the lowering 
mechanism is a small power sup- 
ply cabinet that transforms 117- 
volt A.C. to 3 D.C. circuits of 450, 
50 and 50 volts respectively. The 
highest of the voltage is trans- 
formed to 15,000 volts in the flash- 
tube of the camera. One 50-volt 
circuit is connected to the camera 
motor drive and synchronizing re- 
lay. The other 50-volt circuit pro- 
vides the synchronizing impulses. 


Dry run 

In actual operation, as a _pre- 
caution against camera loss or 
damage by jamming in a bore hole, 
a dummy camera of the same 
weight and dimensions is lowered 
and retrieved several times before 
the real camera is put to use. The 
camera pulsing wheel is geared to 
the crank and gear drive of the 
cable reel and guide reel, so the 
time interval between picture ex- 
posure is controlled by the speed 
at which the hand crank is turned. 
With the camera capacity being 
25 ft. of double 8mm film, more 
than 75 ft. of boring can be photo- 
graphed continuously without re- 
loading. In dam site explorations, 
bore holes average 150 ft. in depth, 
with a large percentage being be- 
neath the water surface of the river 
bed. The bore hole camera func- 
tions perfectly, even in these water- 
filled bore holes. 

Equally as unique as the camera 
from the standpoint of optics is 


the device developed to project the 
overlap film frames obtained by 
the camera. This projector trans- 
forms the pea-sized, doughnut- 
shaped image which the camera’s 
cone mirror impresses on each 
double 8mm film frame into a true- 
to-scale cylindrical image. Through 
the projector a_ three-dimension 
projected picture in its truest 
sense is possible, simulating the 
panoramic interior of the bore-hole 
walls as accurately as if a geologist 
were viewing it by eye. 

Each picture accurately presents 
the depth, orientation and dimen- 
sions of every feature of the ex- 
plored rock. The color film discloses 
visual information as to its compo- 
sition, texture and soundness. The 
geological advantages of this pic- 
torial explanation record of rock 
cores are principally that conjec- 
ture regarding core losses is elim- 
inated. Orientation (dip and strike ) 
of faults, fractures, contacts, bed- 
ding planes and other structural 
features of the rock can be deter- 
mined easily and accurately by the 
visibility of the camera compass 
needle recorded in the center of 
each film frame. 

While the replacement value of 
the Walla Walla District’s “NX” 
Bore Hole Camera alone is set at 
over $12,000, a far greater cost 
factor must be considered when 
research hours are taken into con- 
sideration. However, the economic 
and cost saving potentiality in drill- 
ing expenditures more than justi- 
fies this experimental expenditure. 
Through the information derived 
from the recording compass, fur- 
thermore, such details as the tilt 
of rock strata can be determined 
positively. This leads to improved 
specifications for contracts cover- 
ing excavation work, which results 
in more realistic bidding. 

When bids are invited for the 
first step construction contracts at 
multipurpose dams, contractors and 
their estimating engineers now 
have access to basic geological and 
subsurface foundation information 
undreamed of a decade ago. Not 
only will the contract bidders have 
access to the usual diamond drill 
core boring logs detailing subsur- 
face geological formations for the 
area, color photographs taken in- 
side the 3-in. drill hole borings 
from bottom to surface over the 
broad general foundation area of 
the dam site will also be available. 
This photographic continuity per- 
taining to the entire dam site area 
is possible only through the use of 
this newly-developed “NX” Bore 
Hole Camera.—THE END 
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Now at S.0.S! TRANSIST-0-SOUND 
wea FIDEUTY LIGHTWEIGHT AMPLIFIER 


for amplifier. 


Wide Range Audio RCA Licensed 


Western Branch: 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 





This sensational high-fidelity unit 
with added portability permits 
sound-on-film where previously 
only silent coverage was possible 


Now in use by some 25 TV stations coast to coast 
in daily newsfilm work. Frequency response is flat 
within 1 db from 20 to 15,000 cps, equalized for 
the Auricon galvanometer. A speech-music switch 
is provided which permits more or less bass re- 
sponse as desired. Mike input receptacles are 
Cannon XLR type, standard on present day audio 


you look through the viewfinder either zoom or 
standard finder. Quieter than tube amplifiers . . . 
Broadcast type construction . . . One tiny battery 


One mike control switches on both amplifier AND 
track current permitting “blooping” of the track 
as you go. Seven transistors are used in an RCA 
licensed circuit. A separate meter is used for track 
lamp current AND amplifier battery check. VU 
meter is always connected to output of amplifier. 


§. 0. S$ CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. P, 602 West 52 St., N. Y. 19—PLaza 7-0440 
Calif. era, 6 ozs. Power supply weight, 6 Ibs. $550 








equipment. : 

No cables, other than AC and mikes . . . every- TWO-CHANNEL self-contained unit. Illuminated 
: a 

thing including track supply in one case, mounted VU meter for night work. Wt. 3/2 Ibs. $335 

on your camera... VU meter right in front as 





ONE-CHANNEL in-camera unit. Illuminated VU 
meter. External power supply provides all pow- 
er, including 110-V A.C. Added weight to cam- 





Get more information. Circ'e 479, pace 85 

















PHOTO 
SLIDE 
FILING 

= SYSTEM 


With Every Slide Classified 


For Quick Visual Reference and Use 


When you keep your slides in this Multiplex 
cabinet, you gain these three advantages: 


1. Orderly classification—by subject matter, 
date, etc. 

2. Convenience—slides can be viewed against 
light-diffusing panel—individual slides easily 
inserted or removed. 

3. Protection—against loss or damage—with 


slides properly stored—cylinder-type key lock 
on door. 

The Multiplex Slide Cabinet shown above holds 
2340 slides, 2” x 2” or 780 slides, 
4” x 3%” .. . or some of each. Door opens 
down to provide shelf. Spacious utility drawer 
in base. Smaller and larger sizes, and other 
models, are available. For more complete in- 
formation, use the coupon below. 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee | 
Please send me Slide Cabinet Bulletin LS-158 } 

IP | 

Ui LEX NAME 

FIRM I 

DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. j 
Dept. V, Warne & Carter ADDRESS I 

St. Louis 7, Mo. CITY & STATE F6él : 





ao 
o 


Get more information. Circle 465, page 85 





GRAPHIC ARTS 


(continued from page 74) 


for the sensitive salts. He first used 
gallic acid for development but 
later substituted pyro. Pyro was 
also used as a developing agent in 
connection with the wet-collodion 
process introduced by F. Scott 
Archer in 1851. In that same year 
two scientists, quite independently 
of each other, proposed the use of 
pyro as a developer in the Calotype 
(Talbotype) process. 

The exact nature of pyro devel- 
oped images was a matter of conjec- 
ture for many years. The existence 
of a separate, secondary image was 
finally proved by A. Watkins in 1896 
when he published the results of his 
tests that indicated the typical 
brown, pyro stain was not silver, 
but that the density of the stain 
was proportional to the silver dens- 
ity. Another photographic pioneer, 
Liippo Cramer, then proved that 
the stain was due to an organic dye 
formed during development. 


Sleeping giant 

Surprisingly, the principles of 
color development, accidently re- 
vealed by the inherent properties 
of pyro, lay dormant for a long 
time. The work of Lumiere, Des- 
alme, Seyewitz, Homolka and 
others finally established the prin- 
ciples of primary color development 
at the turn of the century. Primary 
color develooment did not prove 
to be a reliable or workable system 
mainly because of the instability of 
the solutions, lack of brilliant colors, 
inadequate color gamut and other 
factors. Research turned to the sec- 
ondary systems which offered a 
wide varietv of organic compounds 
that would form a dyestuff with the 
oxidation products of development. 

In 1911 Fischer and Siegrist were 
issued patents on the systems and 
materials which can be considered 
the foundation of modern color- 
coupling materials. But it took sev- 
eral decades of further research and 
experimentation to realize a prac- 
tical process. It was not until 1935 
that Kodachrome was marketed, to 
be followed shortly after (1936) by 
Agfacolor Reversal. Once the 
parade got started hardly a year 
has passed that did not see the in- 
troduction of one or more new ma- 
terials, all of which owe their ex- 
istence to the color forming svstem 
that, auite accidently. was revealed 
by the first organic developing 
agent ever used.—THE END 
References: “Historu of Color Photography.” 
J. S. Friedman @ “Basic Photographic Chem- 


istru,”’ Keith M. Hornsby @ “History of Photoa- 
raphy,” J. M. Eder 
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FREE LITERATURE 


, : : : INSTRUMENTATION EQUIPMENT 211 
For your copy of any free literature item, circle the appropriate Flight Research Inc. 8-page illustrated 


8 ° 
number on the readers’ service card, attached, page 85. catalog describes photographic  instru- 
mentation equipment including cameras, 
OVERHEAD PROJECTION 205 automatic exposure controls and _ inter- 

AUDIO-VISUAL Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 12-page valometers and control circuits. 


illustrated booklet, Overhead Projection 


REAR PROJECTION OF SLIDES 201 Tips, describes system and explains the STATICMASTERS 212 
Genarco, Inc. Brochure, Rear Projection use of the template. Includes template Nuclear Products Co. Illustrated price 
of Slides in Large Meetings, describes for minimum image size. sheet describes the Staticmaster brushes 


rear projection, its advantages, how to se- and ionizing bar for static elimination. 


lect projection equipment and _ technical | CAMERA&LENS_ | 
information for its installation. CAMERA & LENS STUDIO LIGHTING 213 


J. G. McAlister, Inc. 6-page illustrated 


POLAROID TRANSPARENCIES 202 CONTAREX 207 folder describes controlled studio light- 
Polaroid Corp. 6-page folder, Slides on Carl Zeiss, Inc. Illustrated folder de- ing. Includes specifications and list of 
the Spot, describes the new Polaroid scribes the Zeiss Ikon Contarex. Includes accessories. 
transparency system. Also lists acces- list of accessories and prices. 
sories, equipment, needed and prices. MONOBATH METHOD 214 

* REGISCOPE 208 Edwal Scientific Products Corp. Inform- 
MICROPHONE BOOM 203 Regiscope Corp. of America. 4-page illus- ation bulletin describes Edwal Controlled 
Cinequipment International. 4-page illus- trated folder describes the Regiscope Monobath Method by which a film can 
trated brochure describes in detail the system and its single and dual-lens Regi- be developed and fixed using 1 oz. of 
Fisher microphone booms designed pri- scope cameras. ; developer concentrate and 1 oz. of fixer 
marily for the motion picture industry. concentrate. 

FILMSTRIP CAMERA 209 
PROJECTION 204 Camera Equipment Co., Inc. Three-hole DEMONSTRATION TABLES 215 
Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc. 6-page punched specification sheet describes the Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc. 4-page 
illustrated folder describes the Act-O- CECO 35mm filmstrip camera. illustrated folder describes portable sci- 
Matic dual-position projector. ence demonstration tables. Gives com- 
MULTIDATA MAGAZINE 210 plete specifications. 

SLIDE VIEWER 206 Flight Research Inc. Three-hole punched 
Walter Voss, Inc. Illustrated catalog sheet sheet describes in detail the 200-ft. Mul- TRIGGER TRANSFORMERS 216 
describes the Kindermann Amato slide tidata M-1 16mm film magazine for use Nems Clarke Co. Information sheet on 
viewer. List of accessories and prices. with the Multidata Models III and III-B. the Megalume trigger transformers. 








catches the flame 


A film sequence of a rocket engine 
test properly exposed from count- 
down to flame-out dramatically dem- 
onstrates the AUTEX Automatic 
Exposure Control as a new and ver- 
satile tool for the photoinstrumenta, 
tion engineer. Coupled to any lens 
this photosensitive servomechanism 
corrects for light changes as fast as 
7 stops per second to record the un- 
expected along with the normal. 
Used on airborne cameras, unat- 
tended time lapse cameras, and sur- 
veillance cameras, the AUTEX adds 
a new flexibility to the growing use- 
fulness of photoinstrumentation. 
The new Model VI-4 AUTEX isa 
typical product of the combined 
photographic and electronic instru- 
mentation abilities of Flight Re- 
search. For detailed information 
concerning the AUTEX and Flight 
Research’s complete line of photo- 
instrumentation equipment, write to: 




























*Trademark 
MODEL 122 STROBEX 
NEW Electronic Flash Unit—Up to P. 0. Box 1-F, 


: Byrd Field 7 
100 flashes per second. Four intensity y Sper 
. Richmor 
settings. Compact two-pound lamp unit FLIGHT ichmond 1, Virginia 
features wide light cone. Price—only RESEARCH iwcorrorareno 
$460. Data Sheet on request. 





Get more information. Circle 430, page 85 
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wall-mounted, portable and cabinets 


catalog and prices. 








Mobile like this Rolling Stand. Also 


ey PLAN HOLD. VERTICAL AND ROLL 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


for big plans, prints, drawings, or 
little stencils, negs, art work 





Stack 'em as you want them... with 
small or large tubes up to 5’ long. 


Speed use, cut overhead, save space because PLAN HOLD files are 
engineered for efficiency. Made of steel and aluminum for rugged 


use. In modular sizes to meet your exact needs. See them at your 
engineering supply or office equipment dealer. Or write direct for 


PLAN HOLD CORPORATION Dept. 601 
5204 Chakemco St., South Gate, Calif. 








Get more information. Circle 471, page 85 





























at your service! === 


716. 






reversal printing 
and processing 





OLOR PRINTING 


¢ Work Prints * Fastax Service 
* Color-to-Color Prints * A&B Roll Prints 
* Color-to-B & W Prints* Fades-Dissolves 
* Raw Stock * Timed Prints 


Write for complete information... 


x 


| 
f 
































723 Seventh Ave. 
7 = Ts We yy 15, JU 6-293 




















Get more information. Circle 449, page 85 
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Will 


in the world 


Who in the world makes silver 
recovery units? Analysis pro- 
jectors? Underwater housing? 
Thermal control units? X-ray 
Processing equipment? Inter- 
valometers? Pre-sensitized off- 
set plates? Microfilm printers? 
Stain removers? Graphic arts 
lighting equipment? Sensitized 
metal? The answers are in 
the new PMI DIRECTORY. Do 
you have a personal copy? It’s 
free with your subscription to 
PMI. 


Order extra coples of the 
DIRECTORY. $2.50. Ad- 
dress, PMI DIRECTORY, 
33 West 60th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


SoSSCHTECCOO SETS SSeS ee 








PRISM BINOCULARS 247 
Karl Heitz, Inc. Illustrated brochure de- 
scribes the Kern Alpin and Pizar classic 
type binoculars, Focalpin binoculars and 
Kern monoculars and telescopes. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 217 
Time-O-Lite. 12-page illustrated catalog 
describes Bar-Ray processing equipment 
including stainless steel sinks, automatic 
film processing and temperature control 
and _ refrigeration. 


ECONOMY SPOTLIGHT 218 
Times Square Stage Lighting Co. Illus- 
trated specification sheet describes the 
750-watt economy spotlight available 
from this firm. Includes prices. 


DEMINERALIZED WATER 219 
Enley Products, Inc. 6-page illustrated 
folder describes the Enley ion exchange 
water demineralizers. Includes specifica- 
tions and prices. 


DARKROOM LAMP 220 
Lester C. Hehn Engineering. Illustrated 
specification sheet gives information on 
the Stop-Lite miniature darkroom lamp 
assembly. Includes prices. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 221 
Lester C. Hehn Engineering. Listing of 
photography books, pamphlets and cata- 
logs for sale, including rare, scarce and 
modern items. Includes prices. 


LIGHTING DATA 248 
General Electric. 44-page booklet, Photo- 
lamp and Lighting Data, includes _re- 
vised A.S.A. numbers and the new DAN 


movie lamp. 


ENLARGING EQUIPMENT 222 
Simmon Bros. 18-page illustrated enlarg- 
ing equipment manual cross indexes all 
useful purposes of Omega e nlarging 
equipment specifying correct accessories. 
Includes magnification charts. 


PLASTIC LAB WARE 223 
The Nalge Co., Inc. 24-page catalog pro- 
vides data on complete line of unbreak- 
able, corrosion-resistant plastic labora- 
tory ware including Buchner-type filter 
funnels and 125 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks. 


GASEOUS CONDUCTION TUBE 224 
Amglo Corp. Illustrated folder describes 
the Amglo gaseous conduction tubes. 
Gives specifications and prices. 


DISPLACEMENT FOLLOWER 225 
Optron Corp. 24-page illustrated cata- 
log describes in detail the Model 701 
optical device for measuring displacement 
and vibration. Lists applications. 


COLD LIGHT PRODUCTS 226 
Mervap Cold Light Products. 4-page 
folder describes the 1961 line of thermo- 
controlled cathode grid cold lights. 


AUTOMATIC PROCESSING 227 
Murmatics. Hlustrated brochure describes 
the Murmatic processor for automatic 
conveyance and control of any photo- 
graphic process. Includes prices. 
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8mm or 16mm Movie 


% DUPLICATES * 


Kodachrome Color or Black & White 
* * * 
PROFESSIONALS: We are specialists 


in. . . 8mm to 16mm Blow-ups, * 16mm 
to 8 mm Reductions, * A & B Roll Print- 
ing, * 8mm & 16mm Eastman Internegs, 
* 8mm & 16mm Eastman Color Release 
Prints, * B & W Reversal Dupes, ®* Dup 
Negs, * B & W Positive Release Prints, 
* Single 8mm Printing, ®* Soundstriping, 
Splicing, etc. 

* 





* * 
FAST SERVICE on Mail-Orders. 
Finest QUALITY Work. 
Guaranteed SATISFACTION!! 
* * * 


Send for our PROFESSIONAL 
price list 


FO IO IOI tO 
MORRO OO 


Wollywood VALLEY FILM LABS. 
12546 Ventura Blvd., Studio City, California 


Get more information. Circle 440, page 85 








You can make 
TIME-LAPSE MOVIES 
WITH ANY 
SPRING-DRIVEN CAMERA 
by using 
SAMENCO® MOVIE 
CONTROL 
without camera alteration. 


See your dealer, or name your camera 
when writing for literature to 


SAMPLE ENGINEERING CO. 


Dept. PMI 


17 N. Jefferson Danville, Ill. 











Get more information. Circle 478, page 85 





ca 
musie! 
to score your films by 


COMPOSED AND RECORDED 
WITH YOUR NEEDS IN MIND 


WRITE TO 

BOOSEY & HAWKES, INC. 
30 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION 





Get more information. Circle 410, page 85 












HUNTING FOR 






COMRETE 
ECONoMiCal 


FilM STRIP 
SERVICE? 


Write for detells 


COLIND PHOTOGRAPHY INC. 


713 Main St. Peoria, Illinois 






Circle 418, page 85 


Get more information. 
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FACTS ON ENLARGERS 228 


Charles Beseler Co. 32-page booklet, 


Facts About Investing in the Right En- 
larger, clarifies the various types of en- 


largers, their basic components and spe- 
cial functions. Includes a supplement on 
enlargers in categories for beginner, ex- 
perienced amateur and_ professional. 


COLOR PROCESSING UNITS 229 
Leedal Inc. 4-page illustrated folder de- 
scribes Leedal color processing units with 
automatic gas burst agitation and auto- 
matic temperature control. Includes spe- 
cifications and prices. 


DRIERS 230 
Simplex Specialty. Illustrated folder 
shows and describes industrial driers. In- 
cludes complete specifications. 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 231 
Karl Keitz, Inc. 4-page illustrated leaf- 
let describes the Omag pocket micro- 
scope with built-in illumination. Includes 
specifications and list of accessories. 


LIQUID NEOPRENE 
Pro-Chem Co., Inc. 


tions for 


232 
Application instruc- 
Pro-Chem liquid, air-curing 
neoprene. Includes information on prep- 
aration of surface and instructions for 
brush or spray application and applica- 
tion for skid-proofing. 


PRE-PRINT INFORMATION 233 
Criterion Film Labs, Inc. 16-page booklet 
gives general information on the handling 
of pre-print materials. Includes list of 


services available from this New York 
lab and prices. 
HYDROFLUID TRIPOD 234 


National Cine Equipment, Inc. Illustrated 
catalog sheet describes the silicone damp- 
ened hydrofluid, ball-leveling pan and 
tilthead tripod. Specifications and prices. 


PRESTO-SPLICER . 235 
Prestoseal Mfg. Corp. 4-page illustrated 
leaflet describes the Miracle Presto-Splicer 
which uses the butt-weld method. In- 
cludes specifications. 


MACEYMATIC COLLATOR 239 
Macey Co. 4-page folder describes the 
eight-station Maceymatic collator for 
5 x 8 to 9 x 12-in. sheets. Information on 
folding and stapling accessories. 


TRIMMER-CUTTER 241 
Bienfang Products Corp. Illustrated cata- 
log sheet describes the Metrocut cutter- 
trimmer for sheet sizes up to 51 in. wide. 
Includes specifications. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


FERRIS INSTITUTE 236 
Ferris Institute. Illustrated brochure de- 
scribes training program for visual re- 
production technicians. 





FILMOSTAT UNIT 237 
Statmaster Corp. 8-page brochure de- 
scribes the FilmoStat combination unit- 
photocopy, film enlarger, con- 
tact printer and lucy. 


process, 








Two proud names 
RE-UNITED 


‘ the finest 
lighting 
equipment 


BETTER 
LIGHTS at 
LOWER COST 
with LESS 


WA 


used by 
ALL 
Hollywood 
motion 
picture 
studios .. 
ALL T-V 


networks 

and by EFFORT and 
commercial . 
photographers? MaXIMUM \, 
“trowateat SHEET 





RQ 


geewertt Me, tee. 
BOLE KEOER, 144 17% 





SALES & 
RENTALS 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


MCALISTER 


INC. 


Mfr. of Bardwell & McAlister Equipment 
Phone HO 3-3253 


Get more information. Circle 458, page 85 
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1117 North McCadden Place 
Hollywood 38, California 





Anscochrome 

» Black and White Reversal 

» Edge Numbering 

» Sound and Magnetic 
Recording Facilities 

> Prompt 1 Day In-Plant 
Processing Service 


2041-43 E. 46th ST. « 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA e 


16 MM Processing 


poonogae 





CL. 1-9568 


Get more information. Circle 429, page 85 





Still the BEST your money can buy 


QUICK-FIX 





The “OLD PRO” 


THE FIRST 


Remember 1939—when 
Edwal Quick-Fix first 
came out—several years 
before there were any 
other fast fixers for pro- 
fessional photographers. 
Saved millions of man-hours 
during World War II—when a 
man-hour was worth saving. 


THE STRONGEST 


Quick-Fix, often im- 
proved through the 
years, has maintained the right 
to be known as the world’s longest 


lasting fixer. 


There have been and are over- 
enthusiastic advertising claims 
for ‘“‘new’’ fixers, but actual scien- 
tific tests always proved the 
longer life of Edwal Quick-Fix. 
Test data and methods are avail- 
able to interested users. 





among fast fixers 


BOTTLE AFTER BOTTLE 


(and pails and cubitainers too)... 
are used by people who 


e fix high speed films in 20 secs. 
e fix at high temperatures. 


e fix on mountain tops, in the 
jungle, in the desert. 


e fix industrial x-rays. 


¢ but mostly by day-to-day pho- 
tographers, even as you and I, 
who fix their daily run of films 
and prints. 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


Ask your Quick- 
Fix dealer. He 
has the best. 
Little bottles (1- 
gal. size). Big 
bottles (3 and 5- 
gal. sizes). Pails 
(20-gal. size). 





Cubitainers—the new 25-gal. 
pack of Quick-Fix commercial 
concentrate. 
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And lest we forget — Edwal IndustraFIX the companion fixer to QUICK-FIX — 
specially designed for graphic arts, volume paper processors, and others who 
need varying degrees of hardness. Gives negatives that take retouching, dye 
washes, reducers. Used by foremost defense contractors and graphic arts houses 
in the U.S.A. Information gladly given to consumers who ask. 


EDWAL 


Scientific Products Co. 
555 West 119th Street 
Chicago 28, Illinois 


Get more information. Circle 427, page 85 





DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 238 
Simplimat Corp. 24-page catalog of 
supplies and services for Multilith and 
Davidson duplicators. Includes folding 
machines and mail room equipment list- 
ing. Prices included. 


REPRODUCTION LIGHTING 240 
Natural Lighting Corp. 8-page illustrated 
booklet, Lighting in Reproduction, gives 
standards for lighting system in lithog- 
raphy and engraving, describes various 
types of lighting and explains the Color- 
Tran system. 


MAILING COST FOLDER 242 
Potlatch Forests Inc. 4-page folder gives 
postal information for mailings of cata 
logs and brochures. Includes a list. of 
Potlatch papers for offset. 


HOT PRESS LETTERING 

QQ Titles. 30-page catalog illustrates 
specimens of type available for titles, A-V 
slides, etc. For your copy write on com- 
pany letterhead to: ee Titles, 247 W. 
16th St., New York, 


INSTANT LETTERING 250 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. Folder explains 
how “instant lettering” works and gives 
illustrations of type available. 


TYPE SELECTION 251 
Hot Press Co. Sheet illustrates type faces 
available. Includes silk screened chart 
showing 24 colors they come in. 


SERVICES 


PRICE LIST 243 
Video Film Laboratories. List gives prices 
for developing and printing 16mm Ansco- 
chrome, black-and-white reversal, black- 
and-white negative and black-and-white 
positive film. Editing prices given. 


RATINGS ON FILM 244 
Modernage Photographic Services, Inc. 
4-page pocket guide for A.S.A. ratings on 
black-and-white film. 


LIST OF SERVICES 245 
Modernage Photographic Services, Inc. 
Folder lists services available from this 
New York firm including projection print- 
ing, contact printing and developing. 
Gives prices and information on special 
services. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 246 
Meteor Photographic. 10- -page ci atalog of 
technical information and prices of serv- 
ices available for black-and-white and 
color from this Detroit firm. 


COLOR PRINTS 252 
Ralph Marks Color Labs. 12-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, describes services 
available from this New York firm. In- 
cludes prices. 


B&W OR COLOR SERVICES 

Meteor Photographic. 8-page catalog of 
laboratory services and prices lists line of 
custom and quantity printing. Request on 
company letterhead from: Meteor Photo- 
graphic, 4630 Oakman Blvd., Detroit. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


For additional information on any new product circle the 
appropriate number on the readers’ service card, page 85. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN ARC LAMP 101 
Four models of the nuArc Flip-Top plate- 
makers are now available with a motor- 
driven arc lamp mechanism for greater 
light intensity, constant light value and 
uniform coverage, according to the man- 
ufacturer. The mechanism incorporates 
a magnetic amplifier which controls the 
feed of the carbon automatically. Prices: 
$845 to $1995. 


REMOTE CONTROL PROJECTOR 102 
Remote control focusing without “coast- 
ing” is a feature of Bell & Howell’s 754 
RF Focus Tronic Explorer 35mm. slide 
projectors. Also featured are a Pointer- 
Ray beam of light for pointing out details 
on the screen and a built-in timer, which 
cycles from 3 to 30 sec. The projector 
offers 500W illumination and a 4-in. 
£/3.5 lens. Price: $179.95. 


POLAROID FILM 118 
In its formal announcement of the new 
300 speed Polaroid Land _ film Type 57 
for 4 x 5 cameras (see PMI, Jan. 1961), 
the Polaroid Corp. adds that its 200 
speed ‘Type 52 Land Film Packets for 
4 x 5 cameras have been converted to 
10-sec. development. 


FILM MARKER 105 
A new marking pencil called the Film 
Marker, manufactured by the Joseph Dix- 
on Crucible Co., is an all-surface pencil 
for writing on film, on wet and dry coat- 
ings and on all glazed surfaces. It can 
be sharpened to permit fine writing. 


ALPA 6C 106 
The latest model 6c of the Swiss Alpa 
35mm. single-lens reflex camera features 
straight ahead 0° viewing, a built-in ex- 
posure meter, speeds from 1/1000 to 1 


sec. and a self-timer from 1 to 20 secs. 
Prices: with Switar 50mm f/1.8 Apoch- 
romat—$399; with Macro-Switar 50mm 
£/1.8 Apochromat—$459. 





COLORTRAN CONVERTER 119 
A new ColorTran converter, the Cine- 
master Chief Mark II, with more output, 
greater control flexibility and improved 
construction for rugged location work 
has been announced by the Natural 
Lighting Corp. The new unit is said to 
accurately control the equal of ten 5-K’s, 
or 50,000 watts of usable photographic 
light. The converter has six outlets, each 
independently controlled by color coded 
and numbered pushbutton switches. Ex- 
act color temperatures can be monitored 
and intensities may be selected and varied 
for each lamp or group on any outlet. 
Price: $309. 


FLASH X-RAY SYSTEM 117 
Fexitron has announced a 300 megawatt 
X-ray system designed for flash radiog- 
raphy of high-speed events in opaque 
media at velocities up to 20,000 fet. 
sec. (6 x 10%mm/sec.) Film density of 
0.7 is provided through 3 in. of aluminum 
at a film-to-source distance of 4 ft. and 
shadowgraphs in air at distances up to 
19 ft. It is applicable for hypervelocity 
impact studies, chronography 
exploding wire and plasma 
pulsed radiation testing, shock waves 


resear®r¢ h, 
research, 


studies and metal casting research 


KINOPTIK WIDE-ANGLE LENS 116 
The Kinoptik 5.7mm f/1.8 Apochromat, 


a high-speed wide-angle Jens for 16mm 
and TV cameras, which covers an ex- 
treme angle of 113°, can now be sup- 
plied with both a built-in slot for 2-in 
sq. filters according to Karl Heitz, Inc. 










NEW BENSON-LEHNER PUPPET PUTS DECIMAL 
RECORDING TIME RIGHT ON THE FILM 





Forget guesswork. Eliminate tedious and 
inaccurate frame-counting. Now you can 
determine accuraie recording time with 
Benson-Lehner’s new PUPPET timing system. 
Copable of operating at 10, 100, or 1,000 
counts per second. This compact three-unit 
system provides a new method of recording 
elapsed time DIRECTLY ONTO THE FILM in 
decimal notation. Four event lights are also 
included in the format to allow for correlation 
of different cameras or of random events to 
each other and to real time. The display method 
can be used on any size film format... 16 mm. 
to 140 mm. and may be installed on intermittent 
motion and rotating prism cameras. 


Interesting? Write jor details 


» benson-lehmer corporation 


1860 Franklin Street, Santa Monica, California 
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MORE Light Than an Old-Fashioned : 


No. 5 Flashbulb! 


_ MORE Power-Packed Features 
_ Than Any Unit Regardless — 
a _— 





FEATURES: Monitorized Relay Transistor 
Circuits with automatic cut-off; High Output — 
Guide No. 56 (Kodachrome), 200 (B&W); 100 
watt-sec.; Lifetime Nickel-Cadmium Batteries 
and AC; Built-in Charger; Variable Beam Re- 
flector; Dual Power; 1/1300 duration. (full 
power), 1/2500 (half power). 
Photo cell slave unit and side-light extension 
accessories also available 

Get Double the Number of Flashes with Meteor 
Lifetime ‘Battery Booster’. $34.95 Max. Retail 


(FF Fits all Synchroniz ed. 
walt 35mm, Reflex and , 
a. 


Maximum ‘ Ah ~~ 


3 _ Retail Price - om 


Pi t 





ALLIED pet Reetg ers H, N.Y. 10 


t ANG 
Get more tsiestatiion. Circle 442, page 85 
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REAR PROJECTOR UNIT 103 
A rear projection unit that can be used 
with 16mm projectors to produce clear 
18 x 24-in. pictures under full room light 
conditions is now available from the H 
Wilson Co. The Movie-Mover R-P unit 
consists of a portable table, a reflecting 
system, a lightproof projection box, a 
lenticular rear-projection vinyl screen and 
an adjustable mounting plate to receive 
a standard 16mm sound projector. A % in. 
focal length lens, available as an acces- 
sory, is needed on the projector. Price: 


$139.50. 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 104 
An 11-lb. slidefilm projector, the Model 
“61,” announced by McClure Projectors, 
Inc., provides sound accompaniment from 
either 33-1/3 or 45 rpm 12-in. records. 
An interruption switch allows the oper- 
ator to interrupt the program at any point 
and resume immediately without loss of 
narration or picture continuity. 


PLUS-X IN FILM PACK 

Kodak Plus-X Pan Film in conventional 
film pack sizes has been announced by 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rated at ASA 160; 
5.5°, it is available in the following sizes: 
PX520 (2% x 3K), PX518 (3K x 4%), 
PX523 (4x 5) and PX541 (9 x 12 cm.). 


TAB-8 THERMOMETER 108 
The large-size Model Tab-8 thermometer 
with a 6%-in. diam. dial has been intro- 
duced by the Abrax Instrument Corp. 
Weighing 1% lbs., the thermometer oper- 
ates by metallic element, with percentage 
of accuracy claimed to be within 1 per 
cent over the entire range. Range ‘of the 
dial is —30°F to 230°F. Price: $24.85. 


180° LENS 110 
The Traid 735 Wide-Angle Lens with 
180° field of view and high resolution, 
for 35mm cameras, has been announced 
by the Traid Corp. Primarily for use in 
drone scoring systems, it has many ap- 
plications for security or surveillance. 
In an Eyemo mount, the lens has a focal 
length of 6.5lmm and a speed of £/6.3. 


TRANSPARENCY VIEWER 109 
Similar in size and appearance to an 
attache case, the Presenta Vue Portable 
Transparency Viewer, obtainable from 
Columbia Graphics, has a viewing area 
of 8% x 11 in. that lights up automatical- 
ly when a transparency mount is placed 
on the viewing rail. The*standard model 
uses 110 AC while the Universal model 
has, in addition, a self-contained re- 
chargeable battery for field use. Prices: 
standard—$75; universal $115. 
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BESELER OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 107 
The Charles Beseler Co. has announced 
its Master Vu-Graph Series 7700 over- 
head projectors. Featuring a “lower pro- 
file,” the maximum projection-head height 
is 17% in., the complete head measures 





6 x 7 in. and the overall size of the 
projector housing is 23 x 12% x 12% in 
Accepting 10 x 10 in. transparencies on 
its projection stage, the machine projects 
a 1000W full-color image as large as 
13 by 13 ft. 


ACCURA SQUARE SHADES 111 
Accura square lens shades to fit standard 
Series V, VI, and VII adapter rings are 
now available from the Photographic Im- 
porting & Distributing Corp. The black 
anodized shades are priced from $2.95 
to $5.50 and feature a locking flange 
for controlled positioning. 


FILAMENTS AND BOATS 112 
A new line of tungsten, tantalum and 
molybdenum filaments and boats, for 
photographers who coat their own lenses, 
are now available from the Electronics 
Div. of Allen-Jones, Inc. Manufactured 
for use in high vacuuni as an evapora- 
tion source, they are particularly applica- 
ble to electronic component processing 
and coating of optics. 


OSCILLATING ROLLER 113 
A precision oscillating roller for improv- 
ing ink distribution on Multilith Offset 
Duplicators has been introduced by the 
Lith-O-Roll Co. Made of brass, it rides 
on the upper ink form roller, replacing 
the small rubber idler roller. It is claimed 
that printing of large halftones or solids, 
in either black or color, will be simplified 
with this roller. Price: $35.95. 


SETHCO SKIMMER 122 
Skimming devices for keeping the surface 
of any solution free from dust, grease 
and other foreign matter are now avail- 
able from the Sethco Mfg. Co. Construct- 
ed of corrosive-resistant plastic, the 
Sethco Skimmer will remove floating 
particles from any solution and will draw 
liquid simultaneously from any depth 
in the tank. In combination with any 
filter system it will remove impurities 
from plating, electro-forming, photo- 
graphic solutions and chemical dips. It 
is available in three sizes for }-in., %-in. 
and 1-in. ID hose. 


PHOTO METHODS FOR INDUSTRY 
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DEVELOPING SYSTEM 155 
Amport International Inc. has introduced 
the Nitro-Matic Temperature Controlled 
Developing System for solving problems 
of development where close tolerances 
are required. It features nitrogen burst 
development and_ temperature control 
and has four separate developing units 
allowing for simultaneous use of differ- 
ent developers without dumping chemi- 
cals. The tanks, baskets and trays are 
made of fiberglass. A complete unit for 
prints up to 16 x 20, complete with 
seven-compartment nitrogen burst equip- 
ment, sells for approximately $2995. 


“PARA-PAQUE" 154 
Para-Paque, an adhesive-backed, trans- 
parent film for masking, blocking and 
opaquing, has been developed by Para- 
Tone, Inc. According to the manufacturer, 
it is a light-safe, deep red film that com- 
pletely blocks the passage of light up to 
15 times normal exposure. It is said to 
have been field-tested on 150-watt blue- 
print and white print machines down to 
% ft. per minute. Price: 10 x 14 in., 80¢ 
per sheet; 18 x 24 in., $1.25 per sheet. 


REDEE-BOX 121 
The light-tight Redee-Box, which is said 
to protect film and paper from moisture 
and chemical fumes, is now available 
from the Ester Mfg. Co. Made of 26- 
gauge steel, each box holds 200 sheets 
of single-weight paper or 100 sheets of 
film. Prices: 4 x 5, $2.95; 5 x 7, $3.85; 
8 x 10, $5.70; 11 x 14, $9.30. 


THERMAL CUT-OUT SWITCH 114 
Spindler & Sauppe, Inc., have added a 
thermal cut-out switch as standard equip- 
ment to their Selectroslide to automati- 
cally shut off current if undue heat 
builds up. Coupled with the Venturi 
blower, which has continuous stall pro- 
tection, this new feature makes the Se- 
lectroslide virtually “burn-out” proof, it 
is claimed by the manufacturer. 


TV MICROSCOPE 123 
The introduction of what is claimed to 
be the world’s first closed circuit TV 
microscope system, uniting a high-reso- 
lution TV system with high magnifica- 
tion research microscopes’ has been an- 
nounced by the Elgeet Optical Co. With 
this new system, and an arrangement of 
objective lenses, the magnification poten- 


16MM CINE ZOOM LENS 115 
A 20-60nem f/1.8 Vari-Focus Zoom Jens 
for 16mm motion picture cameras has 
been marketed by Wollensak Optical Co. 
According to the announcement, it de- 
livers images anywhere in the focal range 
from wide field (covering 1% times the 
area of a normal lens) to telephoto of 
2% times magnification. Resolution is 
said to be better than 50 lines/mm on 
Plus-X film and 600 lines on TV. 


35MM FILM READER 

A 35mm film reader for measuring the 
position of points on exposed 35mm film 
used in connection with bubble chambers, 
cloud chambers, meteorology, and target 


or missile tracking, has been announced 
by Hydel, Inc., 223 Crescent St., Wal- 
tham 54, Mass. Resolution and repeat- 
ability is 1 micron and full-scale accuracy 


is said to be better than +5 microns 


through a 50 x 50mm range. Address in- 
quiries to above address. 
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INCREASE your 
department’s usefulness 


with MOI SUBVLPs(OUO 


Leading industrial labs are making permanent photos 
in aluminum as easily as they make paper prints. YOU 
do the processing, in your own lab with standard solu- 


ANYTHING which can be photographed can be put on 
METALPHOTO plates. For example, you can make: 


PERMANENT PHOTO-IMAGES. 
Photographs imbedded in aluminum, 
sealed into anodized plates for spe 
cial presentations, awards, etc. 


PANELFRONTS, nameplates 
and metal markings of any 
kind — for plant, office, or 
product. 





tial of the microscope is enlarged by the 
size of the TV monitor screen, which is 
a coordinate function of the magnifica- 
tion. Cost: under $2200. 


CHARTS, SIGNS, BADGES, 
DIALS. Applications of METAL- 
PHOTO are endless — gives you 
a wide open opportunity to give 
more service in your lab. 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE. 
See for yourself the attractive- 
ness of METALPHOTO. Get full 
details FREE. 


METALPHOTO CORPORATION 














6819 Superior Avenue — Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Ge: more information. Circle 463, page 85 
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4x5 CUT FILM HOLDER 





Rugged, Durable oe 


RHiNO-LITE = 


Will not crack, 
split, or break! 










SOLID 
METAL INTERIOR 
Prevents warping 
-. assures utmost 
strength and 

rigidity! 









THINNER 
New design § 
permits faster, 
easier loading... 
store more holders 
in less space! 


*A5o 


4x5 size only 















BETTER PICTURES 
With cut film you get 
wider variety of emulsions 
... full-size groundglass 
composition and focusing 
... plus many other 
advantages. Ask any 
professional! 











2-Year 
Unconditional Guarantee! 





Other size Lisco holders in traditional cherrywood and aluminum 
also available...5x7, 8x10, 4x5, 2Y%,x3% and 3Y%,x 4% 
See your local camera dealer 
or write for free literature. 


LISCO PRODUCTS CO. 


1614 Victory Blvd + Glendale 1, Calif 





Get more information. Circle 456, page 85 


Your COLOR FUMS 
DESERVE THE 
BEST PROTECTION! 


YOU'VE INVESTED A LOT OF TIME, 
EFFORT, AND MONEY IN THEM! 








It’s FOR THE BEST 


in ALUMINUM and GLASS BINDERS 


; —all 
| ONE OF 12 
» POPULAR 
j SIZES! = — 
Gir> 2x2 Aluminum Frame, 
Foil Mask, and Glass 
New double-fold aluminum mask and one-piece 2 x 2 frame 
designed for ease of assembly and utmost protection. 
#135-D Box of 100 frames & masks, & 200 glass. .$ 8.00 
#1135-D Box of 1000 
Only COMPLETE Line of Binders for 


2x2 Kodak Readymounts 





= | 
; 





‘} 





At all 2x2 Ansco & Seary Masks 
better 2x2 Aluminum Foil Masks 
camera 2x2 Masks & Glass for Airequipt 
2x2 Super Slide Glass for Airequipt 
stoves. 2x2 Super Slide & 127 Films 
Write for 234 sq. Aluminum Masks 


31/4x4 Color Films (3) Masks 

i 34x4 Lantern Slide Plates 

sample and Stereomount Aluminum Masks 
catalog. Stereomount Masks & Frames 


Kodak Stereo Paper Masks 
EMDE PRODUCTS + 2040 Stoner Avenue, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Get more information. Circle 493, page 85 


FREE 
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NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 


(continued from page 46) 


the assignments Lindquist left as 
he took heavier movie loads. Be- 
cause most of the photography is 
for publication, Wells relies most 
heavily on his photojournalist’s kit: 
a Leica with seven lenses from 25 
to 300mm, up to three Stroboflash 
units (they see frequent service 
in bounce-light color pictures ) 
and a Mohawk tape recorder for 
taking notes and captions on the 
Ay. The other end of publica- 
tions work is copying and resizing 
artwork. For this, an 11 x 14 Rob- 
ertson process camera left over from 
the previous owner of the building 
comes in most handy. Wells uses 
litho type emulsions for line copies 
and Kodak Gravure copy film for 
continuous tone originals. He likes 
the Linhof, Deardorff or Graphic 
View for commercial shots or for- 
mal portraits. DK-50 or D-76 are 
the standard film developers, and 
Cubitainers with A and B solutions 
will soon be employed for line work. 

Marie Neal contact-proofs all 
negatives except 35s for the file. 
She cuts 35s into strips of six, then 
places one half of two strips in a 
4 x 5 glass carrier for proofing at 
double size on 8 x 10 paper. This 
gives her six prints per sheet each 
about 2% x 3% in picture area. 

Six 8 x 10's handle a roll of 36 
exposures at a size convenient for 
judging and filing purposes. Proofs 
get the same tender loving care as 
prints for reproduction, including a 
soak in Kodak Hypo Clearing 
Agent—for shorter wash time and 
more assured performance. 

The lab inherited a motorized 


contact printer and a Densichron 
Analyzer, which Marie and Wells 
use when a large quantity of prints 
are required. Omegas and a Leitz 
Focomat are the most-used en- 


largers. Besides being an _ excel- 
lent printer, Marie is a skilled re- 
toucher. This part of her craft she 
picked up in a course at P.P. of A.’s 
Winona School. 

Nationwide generally encourages 
study in advance courses, member- 
ship in professional organizations 
and attendance at conventions and 
professional conferences. 

The photo unit is not on a profit- 
and-loss competitive bidding basis. 
Instead, Cotner considers it an in- 
tegral part of the graphic arts serv- 
ices to Nationwide. His department 
exists not only to provide less ex- 
pensive communication for the 
company but to provide better 
visual communication as well. 
Nevertheless, costs are a_ factor 
and he and Lindquist keep close 
tabs on them. Analysis -of three 
months’ work pegged materials 
and labor costs as follows: taking 
one average picture and making 
one print $2.75; road trip, one pho- 
tographer $28 per day, plus ex- 
penses; motion picture work per 
hour, plus expenses $5; copies for 
art department, per copy $1.54, 
Lindquist expects these costs to de- 
crease somewhat as volume in- 
creases. 

He and Cotner are enthusiastic 
about their roles. They feel that 
photography in business is just be- 
ginning to make its impact felt. 
‘The future, they feel, will see 
wider applications of effective 
visual communication.—THE END 





MANAGEMENT MEMO 


(continued from page 58) 


sories such as filters, leris hoods 
and lens caps, etc. Lighting equip- 
ment is also left out of the discus- 
sion but this is not a cheap item 
either. A minimum of $2000 was 
listed by the panel as the cost of 
setting up an in-plant movie section 
used by one man. 

The next step on the ladder is the 
substitution of professional studio 
cameras like the Mitchell for the 
cameras listed above. This would 
raise the ante by at least $1000. 

The investment of some of the 
larger sections runs into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, although the 
business handled by these sections 
is correspondingly large. Douglas 
has a budget of $750,000 per year 


for the company Film Service. 

In many cases, the still photog- 
raphers can operate movie equip- 
ment with a minimum of trouble. 
This system is used where the re- 
quirements are for technical or 
straight record photography. How- 
ever, the movie cameramen in the 
larger sections often come into in- 
dustrial work with previous film ex- 
perience in newsreel, theatrical mo- 
tion pictures, television or the serv- 
ice. This is doubly true of the essen- 
tially non-photographic movie jobs: 
sound, editing, etc. 

One indication of the compara- 
tive skill required is that the top 
civil service rating for a still pho- 
tographer is a GS 9 paying about 
$6500 a vear. This is the rating 
given to a second cameraman: the 

(continued on page 95) 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 29) 


that it is, subject to changes due to 
environmental conditions experi- 
enced between the time it leaves 
the manufacturer and ends up in 
the camera. Similar variations in 
processing may occur. 

Any number of other variables 
may also effect the final photogra- 
phic result. The photographer's 
own experience with various pho- 
tographic emulsions—together with 
the manufacturer's recommenda- 
tions—are the surest guarantees for 
optimum results. Departures from 
eye-true color reproduction vary 
in degree with the processes and 
product used. That is, a particular 
color product might be eminently 
suitable for a certain subject. 
Change the subject, even slightly, 
and another film might be better 
suited for the job. 

On the matter of subject rendi- 
tion, one of the more famous ex- 
amples of a “color anomaly” can be 
found in the blue morning glory. 
Existing color films tend to repro- 
duce this blue-to-the-eye flower as 
magenta or pink—much to the 
chagrin of some avid flower photog- 
raphers. A color emulsion could be 
produced that would represent the 
blue morning glory in a color at 
least close to the blue the eye sees. 
Of course, such an emulsion would 
afford somewhat of a “Pyrrhic Vic- 
tory, so far as the majority of 
photographers would be concerned. 
Faithfully reproduced blue morn- 
ing glories just aren't as important 
to most photographers as green 
grass, blue sky and flesh tones. 

On the subject of resolution, 
again, we have made considerable 
progress, as the quite noticeable 
difference between the current Ko- 
dak Ektachrome Film, Process E-3 
and the former E-1 Film Process il- 
lustrates. 

Making a top-notch color repro- 
duction is a three-way enterprise 
involving the manufacturer of the 
material, the photographer who ex- 
poses the material, and the proc- 
cessor. Most important is mutual 
understanding of the problems and 
limitations each participant is like- 
ly to encounter. The nature of pho- 
tographic materials precludes the 
possibility of manufacturing emul- 
sions as identical, for instance, as 
the steel balls in a roller bearing as- 
sembly at least at the present state 
of the art/science of manufacturing 
color materials. Strict adherence to 
control procedures by each partici- 
pant is, therefore, a must—to keep 
the effects of such variations at an 
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absolute minimum. 

This points up a problem that re- 
searchers face in pioneering new 
emulsions or improving existing 
color films. Photographic “break- 
throughs” of a truly revolutionary 
nature are unfortunately few and 
years between. Because of the very 
nature of the photographic process 
and the almost infinite number of 
variables involved, progress is gen- 
erally gradual rather than abrupt. 
Similarly, a price must often be 
paid for noteworthy photographic 
progress. The price may be paid in 
one relatively minor aspect of a 
film’s performance, while signifi- 
cant advances are made in several 
major areas of key interest to a ma- 
jority of photographers. Any new 
color film is, then, a compromise 
among the many requirements such 
as speed, granularity, resolution, 
reciprocity, image resolution, opti- 
mum reproduction of all possible 
subject colors, the chemicals used 
and the simplicity of processing. So 
it may be true with a new color 
product that improvement in one 
limited area may not be readily 
apparent, although significant im- 
provements are made in most other 
areas of interest. 

Not to be overlooked, of course, 
is the practice that most successful 
professional photographers follow— 
making color tests on each new 
batch of film purchases. . . . 

At the recent PPofA Convention, 
a significant milestone in color pho- 
tography was achieved in a display 
of transparencies by some of the 
nation’s top professional photogra- 
phers. Visitors to the Kodak exhibit 
were all but unanimous in their 
opinions that the transparencies 
represented the furthest advance to 
date in the art of color reproduction 
through the medium of photogra- 
phy. The emulsion—Kodak Ekta- 
chrome Film, Process E-3—is com- 
paratively new and does involve 
certain technological innovations in 
color film manufacture. But the 
quality of the transparencies dis- 
plaved was equally a_ reflection 
of the complete professional ap- 
proach—on the part of both the 
photographer and the processor. 
Again—perfection, or near pertec- 
tion in photography, is a mutual 
enterprise involving manufacturer, 
processor, and photographer. With- 
out this co-operation—and strict at- 
tention to quality control by all 
concerned the photographer's fin- 
est efforts are often wasted. 

F. F. Oberkoetter, Manager 
Professional Sensitized Goods 
Sales Div. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 





DARKROOM 
SAFELIGHTS 
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DL-34 a 










For perfect darkroom illumination, 
select one of nuArc’s dependable 
safelights. These sturdily constructed 
safelights have silver hammerloid 
finishes, and you will be able to find 
one to fit your particular need, 
whether it be for wall mounting, for 
ceiling suspension or the DL-6B 
which has an adjustable bracket for 
use on wall or table. See your dealer 
or write for Bulletin No. 227J. 


<quAre> company, inc. 
® General Office and Factory: 


4110 W. Grand, Chicago 51, tl. 


SALES AND SERVICE: NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES 
Get more information. Circ'e 469, page 85 
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in the world 


Where in the world will you 
find 13 manufacturers of bulk 
photographic chemicals? 29 
manufacturers of copy acces- 
sories? 17 different densitom- 
eters? 16 sources of camera 
motor drives? 25 quantity print 
production services? 24 projec- 
tors with self-contained screens? 
18 film dryers? The answers 
are in the new PMI DIREC- 
TORY? Do you have a per- 
sonal copy? Get it free with 
your subscription to PMI. 


Order extra copies of the 
DIRECTORY. $2.50. Ad- 
dress, PMI DIRECTORY 
33 West 60th Street, 
New York 23, N. 


PMI 
DIRECTORY 
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FAST-ACTION 
















BINDING KIT \. 
wh 
Two-hole 
kit (shown) 
$13.90 


For binding scrapbooks, photo 
albums, records and papers of all 


types. So handy, so easy, so versatile 
... for home or office. Just insert pages 
and punch, then pick a colorful binding 
tube from the spin dial base, snap into 
place. In seconds you haye a neat, or- 
derly looking, colorful volume. 


Other models available: 
3-hole kit—$17.90; 4-hole kit—$29.95 
Write for free booklet. Dept. P.M. 


TAUBER PLASTICS, INC. 
200 Hudson St., N.Y.C., WO 6-3880 
Limited Distributorships Available 











Get more information. Circle 488, page 85 
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PROGRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
1955-1958 D. A. Spencer, Editor- 
in-Chief, The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 162 pages, plus periodical 
reference listing and index. $10. 
Reference works on the photo- 
graphic process seldom can _ be 
classed as unique. But the Progress 
In Photography series, of which the 
present volume is the third and the 
last can be so described. 

Following the pattern adopted 
for the previous volumes, Vol- 
ume Three has progress reports on 
related subjects grouped under sev- 
eral main section headings. Sec- 
tion One, Practice and New Tech- 
niques, has separate chapters on 
xerography, image transfer process- 
es, Thermo-Fax and amateur color 
print processes; Section Two, Pho- 
tographic Theory and Materials, 
has chapters on photographic sen- 
sitivity and latent image formation, 
mechanism of development, Rus- 
sian work on the theory of photo- 
graphic emulsions and new film 
supports—and so on. The various 
chapters were prepared by authori- 
ties scattered throughout the world. 
Further evidence of the interna- 
tional scope of the book is the fact 
that the Editor-in-Chief and the 
members of his editorial board hail 
from eight different countries. 

It cannot be said that the con- 
tents of the book consist of photo- 
graphic progress that occurred only 
during the period 1955 to 1958. The 
bulk of what the authors present 
dates back some years before 1955. 
But by discussing most recent 
achievements within a framework 
of previous developments a better 
perspective of true progress is ac- 
complished. Of course real progress 
in some areas of photography is 
slow in coming and in others so 
rapid that the relatively short time 
required for getting a book pub- 
lished makes the material out of 
date. For example, the statement in 
this volume that ordinary writing 
inks based solely on dyes cannot be 
copied by the Thermo-Fax process 
was true at the time of writing, 
but not true by the time the book 
appeared on the market. 

Section Five, Applications, prob- 


BOOKS 
IN REVIEW 


ably will appeal most to industrial 
photographers, with Section One, 
already mentioned, running a close 
second, But it is regretful that the 
coverage of new applications of 
photography is so skimpy. This sec- 
tion contains chapters on but three 
subjects, entitled “New Methods of 
Motion Picture Presentation,” “Pho- 
tographic Photometry” and “Photo- 
mechanical Resists,” whereas a host 
of new photoinstrumentation equip- 
ments and techniques were brought 
into practice from 1955 to 1958. 
Sections Three, Four and Six con- 
cern photographic business in vari- 
ous countries, the literature of pho- 
tography and its sources, and a list- 
ing of cited periodicals, plus index, 
respectively. The chapter in Section 
Four entitled “Russian Literature 
on the Photographic Process” is par- 
ticularly valuable and indeed com- 
prehensive: with 200 references. 
A special feature of this final vol- 
ume of Progress In Photography is 
a group of actual color prints 
tipped-in on four pages between 
pages 44 and 45, as part of the 
chapter on amateur color print 
processes. The following color print 
processes are represented: Ilford 
Color, Gevacolor, Kodak Type C 
(called Ektacolor print process in 
the U.S.), Afgacolor, Kodak Type 
R (called Ektachrome print process 
in the U.S.), Ansco Printon and 
Ferraniacolor. The Ansco Printon 
print is an exceptionally poor ex- 
ample and not at all typical of re- 
sults obtainable with the process. 
Few misspellings or errors will 
be found in this: volume. The pub- 
lishers proofreaders have even 
learned that there is no “p” in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. But apparently the 
influence of our cowboy movies 
caused them to change Edward 
Western on page 120. And the use 
of “Cy” as an abbreviation for the 
word “Company” on pages 88 and 
89 is a new one on this reviewer. 
These minor slip-ups certainly do 
not detract from the book as a reli- 
able and worthwhile reference. 
(It should be mentioned that all 
three volumes of Progress in Pho- 
tography were produced by Focal 
(continued on page 94) 
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AMPHOTO Presents the New, Up-to-Date Edition! 


The “Bible” of Hollywood Cameramen, Comprising the Most Compre- 
hensive Compilation of Motion Picture Production Data Ever Assembled! 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


Compiled and Published by the American Society of Cinematographers 


Edited by Joseph V. Mascelli, Free Lance Cinematographer and Writer 
Associate Editors: Arthur Miller, A.S.C.—Walter Strenge, A.S.C. 


The AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 
is based upon modern Hollywood studio 
practices and actual cinematographic tech- 
niques. This is a book of practical fact, not 
obscure or difficult to understand theory. 
It contains all the shooting data required for 
the cinematographer filming theatrical, tele- 
vision, industrial, military, educational and 
documentary motion pictures. It is a book 
that the cameraman can carry, live with and 
depend upon for accurate answers to his 
shooting problems. 





The AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL provides accurate 
answers to aid you in obtaining good motion pictures every 
time—whether shooting 65mm 35mm or 16mm in black-and- 
white or color, silent or sync-sound, normal, high or low speed, 
in the studio or on location anywhere, anytime, any climate. 
A handy, pocket size book of approximately 375 pages, meas- 
uring 4” x 674”. Twelve sections, indexed for quick reference 
and location of information wanted. Binding of flexible, easily- 
cleaned DuPont material. Here is a book for the professional 
in every branch of movie work—for.every motion picture cam- 
era user who is interested in making the very best. Worth 
many, many dollars more than its list price, $7.50. 











L) 

| AMPHOTO Dept. P 
33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
bg ; ! t ' ' 
10 Day Free Trial Offer! I Please send me copies of the AMERICAN CINEMATOG- - 
! J RAPHER MANUAL. Return the book in 10 days and pay nothing. 
Send No Money! [| Otherwise, we'll bill you $7.50 each plus postage. 
‘ ° 1 NAME 
Amphoto Will Bill You Later! i i 
jy ADDRESS I 
} city ZONE STATE 
1 FIRM NAME | 
I NOTE: Enclose payment and we'll pay the delivery charge. I 
! meme meme mmr meee mmr me meme ee om 
Get more information. Circle 428, page 85 
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SLAVE OPERATED ¥ 


with Modeling Light! 





Try The NEW 
HERSHEY 
Model M 


* UPED 


ELECTRONIC FLASH 


See Your Lighting BEFORE You Shoot 
With HI-PRO’S Exclusive Modeling Light! 


Powerful, Portable 150 watt-seconds! 
Effective, CONSISTENT Slave- 
Operation, Photo-Tripped (elimi- 
nates those extra cords). See your 
local dealer! Set up your 
own studio trial! 

Suggested Retail Price $109.85 

Other Models from $69.95 

FREE “Hi-Pro Hi-Lights’’ Book- 
let has all the facts .. . j 


Hershey wc. co. 


853 DUNDEE AVE., ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
MAnsfield 6- 3700 







Get more information. Circle 439, page 85 


FM 
Rule. 


Your Complete Editing Service 








Commercials Feature Films 


TV Films 


Convince Yourself . . 
45 West 45 St., N.Y.C. Cl 6-4030-1 


Get more information. Circle 444, page 85 


Industrial Films 


Give us a call. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(continued from page 92) 


Press, Ltd., London. However, the 
Macmillan Company published a 
separate edition of Volume Three 
for U. S. distribution. ) 

Lioyp E. VARDEN 


35MM NEGS & PRINTS Y. Ernest 
Satow. Amphoto, New York, 1960. 
128 pages. $1.95. 
Y. Ernest Satow is a gifted young 
photographer and writer who spe- 
cializes in 35mm. He has provided 
one of the best introductions to 
come our way in a long time to 
the semi-mysterious processes by 
which a 1 x 1'3-in. negative becomes 
a fairly attractive 10 x 20 print. 
Taking each phase of the opera- 
tion step-by-step, he shows such 
minor, but important things as how 
to load a Nikor reel. Best of all, he 
does express opinions and _ prefer- 
ences: too many books on technique 
become a mere catalog when it 
comes to. discussing materials. 
While this book will be of most 
value to the fledgling photographer, 
it does provide the advanced 35mm 
man with a basic body of technique 
in one place. 


TAKING PICTURES AFTER DARK 
Y. Ernest Satow. Amphoto, New 
York, 1960. 120 pages. $2.50. 

With this second book, Satow adds 
his name to the small list of photo- 
graphic writers who really have 
something to say. Discussing the 
techniques of taking pictures with- 
out light, Satow covers the field 
briefly but thoroughly, —substi- 
tuting facts for rhetoric. Most use- 
ful for the working photographer 
are his comments on suitable films 
and developers for ‘available light” 
work. With the increasing use of 
photojournalistic techniques in the 
industrial field, a mastery of these 
materials is basic. Boiled down, his 
advice is to choose the materials 
best suited for your subject, then 
devote care and thought to all 
stages, from exposing to printing. 
Although not as comprehensive as 
his first book on 35mm technique, 
this volume is highly recommended. 


PHOTO-OFFSET FUNDAMEN- 
TALS Jolin E. Cogoli. McKnight & 
McKnight, Bloomington. 209 pages, 
71s x 10%. $4.80. 

Plant personnel, particularly pho- 
tographers, blueprint operators and 
the like, are logical candidates for 
staffing an _— duplicating de- 
partment. In the absence of prior 
experience, at such time they are 
in need of a lot of fundamental in- 


formation about offset-lithography. 

A good basic manual for the be- 
ginner in the field of photo-offset 
lithography is John Cogoli’s Photo- 
Offset Fundamentals. This new 
book contains a step by step outline 
of how an offset job progresses from 
the original to the printed sheet. 
Starting with job planning and copy 
preparation, the reader is carried 
through line and halftone photog- 
raphy, stripping, platemaking and 
presswork. Over 300 photographs 
and line drawings illustrate equip- 
ment and procedures. The author, 
a graphic arts instructor at the high 
school level, presents the subject 
in a self-teaching- manner—a de- 
cided advantage to the novice in 
getting acquainted with it. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTION 
OF SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
Second Edition, 1960. 50¢ 

Anyone who has used the first edi- 
tion of the publication will find the 
1960 model a changed and im- 
proved version. New sections in- 
clude examples of easy-to-use art 
techniques, making and using a 
short-run filmstrip printing device, 
preflashing technique for copying 
with Ektachrome Type F, a simpli- 
fied copy stand. 

Assuming that he is limited to 
the use of Kodak equipment, 
materials and services—it tells the 
reader everything he needs to know 
about how to make slide and film- 
strip programs for visual education 
or communication, from the story 
board to carpentering the copy 
stand. Of course, every step along 
the way is lucidly explained. 


PRACTICAL PHOTO OFFSET 
STRIPPING Lith-Offset Publishing 
Co., New York. 
The title of this paperback is as 
well-chosen as the book is well- 
executed. It promises to come to 
terms with the day-to-day problems 
of preparing negatives for the plate- 
maker, and it does just that, noth- 
ing more nothing less. The author's 
scholarship may leave something to 
be desired, “Ben Day” is written 
“benday” and “vinyl” is defined as a 
“stable clear plastic,” but his feel- 
ing for his trade and the business of 
presenting the facts in a clear and 
straightforward manner is unerring. 
A foreword states that Deckter is 
a practicing foreman with 20 years’ 
experience. He obviously knows 
what he’s about. What's more he has 
knack for depositing the knowl- 
edge in the lap of the reader. Lib- 
eral use of diagrams and a few 
photographs are clarifying. 
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Lowel-Light can save your 

life — professionally speaking. 
It’s perfect for ‘‘impossible”’ 
locations — from igloos to ICBMs. 
Mounts on most wall surfaces 

in seconds. Clamps on pipes, 


furniture — hundreds of places. 

One light unit and Barndoor 

fit in your jacket pocket! 

Best light insurance you can buy. 
Tape-up, clamp-on lighting unit 
Kit: 5 lights, Gaffer-Tape, case 

Pocket size, folding Barndoor $5.75 
AVAILABLE AT LEADING PHOTO DEALERS 


Get more information. Circle 453, page 85 


ANIMaTES 


EVERYTHING! 


ANIMATED PRODUCTIONS, INC. é 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CO 5-2942 


LOWEL-LIGHT PHOTO ENGNR., 421 W. 54th ST.,N. Y.C 

















Get more information. Circle 404, page 85 





CLEAN - DURABLE - ACCURATE 
COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. Inc e Terre Haute, Ind. 
Get more information. Circle 419, page 85 


~~ Super Polished MODEL A.G. GLOSSY DRYER 


SEAMLESS CYLINDER CAPACITY 150 8x10 $ W PER HOUR 
APRON WIDTH 22 in. 


HNKME 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











31-09 35th Ave.. L.1.C., 6, N.Y 














Get more information. Circle 443, page 85 
NOW .... Automate your Color 
Processing for as 
Little as $2000.00 


Bald Eagle Processing Machines—The automatic convey 
or timer may be installed over your present manual proc 
essing line or with a complete new package unit. All 


variables controlled accurately and consistently, yet eas ily 
changed. Write today for complete information and give 


us a description of your needs 
60 East Fourth Street 
Bald Eagle Corp. St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Get more information. Circle 407, page 85 


Automatic Daylight Developing Tank 
: Processes up to 200 Ft. 

" 8mm-!6mm-35mm-70mm 
Movie—X -Ray—Microfilm 
Motor-Driven—Portable 
Uniform Density Assured 
400 Ft. Tank Available 
Guaranteed 


Write for free Literature. 
i 487-10 South Ave 
Micro Record Corp, **3.1°.0°°S" + 
Get more information. Circle 461, page 85 
America's Finest 


EKTACOLOR PRI NTS 


THE ULTIMATE IN QUALITY WORK 
Custem Balanced Prints in sizes to 30 x 40 
Anscochrome, Ektachrome, Kodachrome 
PROCESSING and DUPLICATING 






















Fast Service and Guaranteed Quality 
Request Price List and Mailers 
CUSTOMCRAFT COLOR SERVICE 
1813 18th Street N.W. AD 2-7545 Wash. 9, D.C 








Get more information. Circle 422, page 85 
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MANAGEMENT MEMO 
(continued from page 90) 


first camerman is rated at GS 11, 
about $7500 a year. This is ‘about 
$1000 a year less than some union 
scales for comparable work. How- 
ever, the scale varies with location 
and job so that there is no exact 
comparison possible. 

The standard in industry today 
is 16mm both for taking and show- 
ing. It is quite possible that in the 
near future, 8mm will be used wide- 
ly for small groups or in cases 
where economy and portability are 
more important than size. However, 
most people in the film industry 
agree that 16mm will be used for 
taking since it offers the best qual- 
ity. The 16mm will later be reduced 
o 8mm, if desired, for projection. 
This prediction is based on the fact 
hat most people in the business are 
lready set up for 16mm or 35mm 
‘hooting, and little would be gained 
wv converting. 

The final point in every artick 
uch as this is the worth of a 
in-plant unit. There is no answei 
except what management thinks it 
is worth. The in-plant unit offers 
‘\dvantages of internal security, a 
<nown level of competence and 
‘amiliarity with the product, th« 
irm and its problems. On the othe 
and, there will be times when 
highly-paid people and expensive 
equipment will be sitting around 
ust doing nothing. 

However, the fact that in-plant 
yhotography has grown tremen- 
lously in the past few years, leads 
to the conclusion that as industry 
finds more uses for movies, the 
willingness to part with the neces- 
sary capital increases. 


Required reports 

Not the least of these uses is 
the periodic film report required 
in many military procurement con- 
tracts. These film reports are essen- 
tially documentary, need to be up 
to the minute and keep a few peo- 
ple, at least, busy throughout the 
term of the contract. As a result a 
good many of them are made by 
in-company men. The various pro- 
grams supported by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration 
(see The Film Report, PMI, Octo- 
ber 1960, pp. 42-45) have boosted 
in-company photography to no 
inconsiderable degree. 

The very fact of a capable mo- 
tion picture crew on the premises 
has accelerated the demand for in- 
dustrial communication through 
motion picture film.—THE END 








positive 


“LIP-SYNC” SOUND 


for 16mm movie cameras! 


The amazing, versatile ‘‘Nomad” is a 7-Ib. 
professional quality recorder/reproducer. 
The transistorized Nomad is positively 
sprocket-hole interlocked with camera or 
projector...cannot get out of sync! Basic 
system priced at $585.00; wide selection 
of accessories available. See your dealer, 
or write for free descriptive literature. 


MAGNASYNC CORPORATION 


5541 Satsuma Avenue 
North Hollywood, Calif 
Phone: TRiangle 7-0965 
Get more information. Circle 464, page 85 


Wall 


in the world 











Who in the world makes closed 
circuit TV systems? Processing 
water jackets? Negative re- 
touching equipment? Transpar- 
ency illuminators? Enlarging ex- 
posure meters? Light-proofing 
materials? Slide binding equip- 
ment? _Presensitized _— of fset 
plates? Color processing units? 
The answers are in the new 
PMI DIRECTORY. Do you have 
a personal copy? It’s free with 
your subscription to PMI. 
Order extra copies of the 
DIRECTORY. $2.50. Ad- 
dress, PMI DIRECTORY, 


33 West 60th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


PMI 
DIRECTORY 
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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LiBRapy * 











Wika 


in the world 


Where in the world will you 
find 53 models of high speed 
cine cameras? 64 models of se- 
quence cameras? 71 models of 
motion picture processing units? 
14 models of 70mm cameras? 
23 different 16mm professional 
motion picture cameras? 12 
manufacturers of aerial cam- 
eras? 14 identification cam- 
eras?) The answers are in the 
new PMI DIRECTORY. Do you 
have a copy? Get it free with 
your subscription to PMI. 


Order extra copies of the 
DIRECTORY. $2.50. Ad- 
dress, PMI DIRECTORY, 
33 West 60th Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


RPMI 
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DIRECTORY 








Impossible location. Dark office, 
smooth walls, no stands, 10 min. 
to light. Taped 1st light on wood 
panel for key; 2nd on plaster 
beam for top light; set 3rd on 
Shelf for back light; hung 4th on 


HOW 
sie b] 
VIP 


door hinge for background light; 
clamped 5th on tripod for fill. 
Time: 91/2 minutes! Used 
Lowel-Light Kit — of course. 


Tape-up, clamp-on lighting unit $6.95 

Kit: 5 lights, Gaffer-Tape, case $29.95 
Pocket size, folding Barndoor $5.75 
AVAILABLE Al LEADING PHOTO DEALERS 


Get more information. Circle 454, page 85 


LOWEL-LIGHT PHOTO ENGNR.,.421 W. 54th ST..N.Y.C 











Create the RIGHT mood every time 
with the 


MAJOR MOOD 
MUSIC LIBRARY 


MAJOR offers you a full 25 hours 
of mood music for titles, bridges, 
backgrounds. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 


Established 1932 


150 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, New York—Cl 6-4675 











Get more information. Circle 490, page 85 
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RATINGS 


Printed be 


‘low 


NEW 
ILFORD 


are 


the 


new 


film 


speeds for Ilford black-and-white 
1e United 


filr 


camera 


ns sold 


in tl 


States, as released by Ilford, Inc. 
This brings to three the number of 
manufacturers who have furnished 
film speeds in compliance with a 


new 


The 


American Standard 


(PH2.5 
1960) adopted in April of last year. 


Ansco and Kodak film speeds 


were printed in an article announc- 
ing the adoption of the new system 


( see 


" PMI, June 1960). 


The 


“Higher and Higher and High- 


Logs film speeds shown here 


are part of a new system outlined 
American Standard for 


in the new 
simplifying 


exposure 


calculation. 


In general, they have no direct ap- 


plication c 


urrently. 


But they 


will 


have importance when and if cam- 
era and meter manufacturers cali- 
brate equipment for the use of this 


system, 


called APEX. 


METER SETTINGS FOR MINIMUM EXPOSURE 











COLOR 


8x10" GLOssy 


Less than 


COLOR NEGATIVES ° 


TRANSPARENCIES oF ARTWORK 
QUICK DELIVERY 
*2000 $195. leon 
COLORLITH 
HO Divot r 
906 Atlantic Ave. , Baldwin, ay. ; wee 


Get more information. Circle 423, page 85 








SIOK UNIVERSAL PRINTER—FOR 
VARIABLE CONTRAST 
PRINTING 


CUTS 90% OF YOUR 
PAPER INVENTORY — 


PORTABLE 

CONTROL PANEL 

@ Individual Dedging 
Rheestats 

©@ Voltage Fluctuater 

@ Autematie Timer 

@ Pressure Platen 

@ 12x15 Printing Glass 

write for free 

four page booklet 


SIOK UNIVERSAL PHOTO PRINTER INC. 








2935 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 18, IMineis 








Get more information. Circle 485, page 85 








46 Years of 


PROFESSIONAL 














































































FLAT FILMS ASA BS DIN Log, 
HPS 800 40° 30° 8° TITLING 
HP3 400 Ya i sd 
FP3 125 32° 22° 55° SERVICE 
Hyperchromatic se 37° ZF 7 
247 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Ci 7-2126 
G8.30 Comm. Ortho $0 30° 20° 438° 
Get more information. Circle 475, page 85 
ROLL FILMS 
HPS 800 40° 30° 8° 
c ° ° ° », Ae ” 
HP3 400 37° «27° 7 CHILL: CHASER” 8... HEATERS 
FP3 1a660O 32°C 22s ey 
35mm MINIATURE FILMS FOR TANK Convenient “CHILL- ee Heaters po ed 
HPS g00 40° «(30° 8° cond aah hci 
HP3 - a «ile | aed J By able in Sto 40" lengths pr rial Po i 
FP3 Series 2 125° 32° 422° = 5.5° | STILL-MAN custp. Corp., 433 E. 164th, N. Y. 56, N.Y 
Pan F 50 28° ~~ < Get more information. Circle 483, page 85 
16mm and 35mm NEGATIVE CINE FILMS 
HPS 800 40° 30° 
: a VIDEO FILM LABORATORIES 
HP3 400 37° «27 
FP3 Series 2 160 33° 23° Complete Lab Service 
Pan F 50 28° 18° l6émm & 8mm Black & White & Color 
AERIAL FILMS 350 West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
JUDSON 6-7196 
Aerial N 800 40° 30° 
HP3 Aerial 400 37° i Get more information. Circle 491, page 85 
Hyperpan 250 33° 20° 
HR Aerial 64 29° 19° 
PLATES Osea LIGHTING 
eis aucune 
HPS 800 40° 30° 8° 
HP3 400 37° 27° 7° MW, es Gly ELECTR OFWC 
R.10 S.G. Pan 100 31° «21° «5° OQ mechiieinael 
R.20 S.R. Pan 50 28° 18° 4° ad 
Seloc hrome 250 35° 25° 6.5° SCHEIBE ENGINEERING, BOX 208, BURLINGTON, wis 
€.30 Chromatic 10 21° ite 1.5° 


Get more information. Circle 481, page 85 
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CLASSIFIED ADS...... 


RATE—30¢ per word 
Minimum charge—$4.00 
“Position Wanted" classification only 
—15¢ per word 
Display ad—$27.00 per inch 
Payment must accompany order. 
10% Discount for ads in three consecu- 
tive issues, only if entire bill is paid 
in advance. 


Count each word, including each word 
in address. A PMI box number is avail- 


able; count as 5 words. All replies will 
be forwarded as soon as received. Only 
agate type used. First word set in caps 
at no extra charge. Additional words in 
caps—10¢ extra per word. 


DEADLINE—copy must be received be- 
fore the 10th of the month preceding 
desired issue (example: March 10th 
for April issue which is mailed in 
mid-March. 


Please print or type copy. 


All ad copy is accepted subject to the approval of the publisher. 








HELP WANTED 


CAMERAS, ACCESSORIES FOR SALE 





COLOR TECHNICIAN FOR PROFESSIONAL 
COLOR LABORATORY EXPANSION 


Must be familiar with copy camera techniques 
and precision enlargers. Must have experience 
in color negative evaluation, printing and proc- 
essing. Should be presently employed in color 
graphic arts, amateur or aflied color industries, 
desirous of bettering himself. High school edu- 
cation. All usual company benefits. Must be 
steady worker, even disposition. Submit résumé, 
samples of work, salary requirements, four 
work references. Must be prepared to relocate 
to Tampa, Florida. All replies confidential. 

COLOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, P.O. Box 
3366, 610 S. Armenia Ave., Tampa, Florida 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Director-cameraman, M.A. psychology, own 
equipment 16mm, 35mm cameras, sound, etc. 
Seeks employment with Industrial firm to estab- 
lish motion picture dept. Box =82, PMI, 33 W. 
60th St., New York 23, N. Y. ; 





WANTED TO BUY 











WANTED: Used microfilm camera and/or reader 
in good condition for copying general office 
correspondence. Please send full information 
and snapshot, if possible, to Mulson Studio, 
P.O. Box 1941, Bridgeport 1, Conn 








| | 


RY 


SERVICES 





SOUND transfer & multi-channel mixes to 
16mm magnetic, 4” tape or optical. Fast de- 
pendable service. Rangertone and 14 kc. sync 
playback. Modern sound recording studio. In- 
terlock screening. Music and special sound ef- 
fects library. Compftete 16mm. laboratory and 
editing services. FISCHER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LABORATORY, Inc., 6555 North Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. EUclid 6-6603. 


EKTACHROME, EKTACOLOR, ANSCOCHROME 
PROCESSED CAREFULLY & PROMPTLY. 4 x 5 
50¢ per sheet. 135-20 exp. $1.35 mounted. 
Quality printing at reasonable prices. Try our 
service on your next color job. Kenmore Color 
Lab. P. O. Box 93, Kenmore, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURE COMPLETION— Send your 
work print for professional finishing. Fine edit- 
ing, EXCELLENT MUSIC LIBRARY, sound effects, 
titles and narration. Top quality at reasonable 
prices. Ross-Gaffney Inc., 45 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 





COLOR SLIDES & VIEWERS 








QUALITY EKTACOLOR ’’C’” PRINTS Industrial 
and commercial print specialists. Request prices 
Corona Color, 70 West 46, New York. 
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ROCKETRY, INSTRUMENTATION, SPACE PRO- 
GRAMS, require 16/35mm movie, microfilm 
processing. Also Identification Services, Sports, 
TV Stations, Hospitals and Educationals. 
BRIDGAMATIC machines do Reversal, Negative/ 
Positive, Color, automatically. $1241.00 up. 
SOS, 602 W. 52, New York 19. Dept. PM. 








Back Issues 
Of PMI 
Available On 
Microfilm 


REEL 1958 — all 12 issues 
REEL 1959 — all 12 issues 


Each year recorded separately on 
35mm unperforated positive micro- 
film. Priced at $10.00 each, and in- 
cludes a 10x Taylor Viewer at no 
extra charge. Orders accepted only 
for a full year. Please include check 
or money-order with your order, 
otherwise it cannot be accepted. All 
orders sent postpaid, continental 


U.S.A. ADDRESS: 


MICRO-FILM SERVICE — PMI 
33 West 60th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

















Your Slides Deserve 
The Best Possible 
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HAMILTON COLOR 
127 NORTH SECOND STREET HAMILTON, OHIO 


Get more information. Circle 436, page 85 











PRECISION 
ENGINEERED 
PROCESS CAMERAS 


— HORIZONTAL 
CAMER 

e17 vd Film Holder 

e 325% Enlargement or 


Reduction 
ye ~< rl 
oot 


MAJESTIC 


ANGLE 

ART AID AND CAMERA 
 18/2"x241/2” Viewing Area D> 
© 24°x24” Copy Board 

« Interchangeable lenses 


if desired LACEY-LUCI 


SPEED-MASTER 

« Rugged Stee! Construction 

e 2 Times Enlargement or 
Reduction 

e Steel calibration tapes 

e Automatic Timer 

« Interchangeable lenses 
if desired 





Send for Catalog H 
LACEY-LUCI PRODUCTS CO. 
3) Central Ave. * Nework 2, N. J. 
DEALERS: Choice Territories Open 





Cameras from $339.00 up 


Get more information. Circle 450, page 85 


CUTS 


s Paper Costs 
—— in HALF! 


Space saving, self-storing roller for seamless back- 
ground paper. Only $39.50 (Add $2 west of Missis- 
sippi and Canada). We ship prepaid. Send for new 


folder. 
18215 Detroit Ave.. 


KRANK-N-ROLL Mfg. Co., Cleveland 7. 0 


Get more information. Circle 448, page 85 








FILM MUSIC 


ON 


DISC - TAPE 


corelli-jacobs 
ae | 

 Corelli-Jacobs Film Music inc 

723 Seventh Avenue 


* Qs New York 19 


Get more information. Circle 424, page 85 








QUANTITY PRINTS 


Don’t tie up your darkroom making multiple 
prints. Kier guarantees prompt service and 
faithful reproduction of your negatives on 
latest automatic equipment at prices as low 
as 8¢ for 8 x 10s. Write for samples and com- 
plete price list. 


KIER PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. PMI, 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 18, Ohie 








Get more information. Circle 446, page 85 
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KEEMAG GRAPHIC SOLUTIONS in the 
USE ef LENSES—A 50 Page Manual with 2 
Dials, Graphs, Charts, Tables & Focusing 
Scales, for Rapid Visual Calculation of: All 
Lens Focal-Lengths, Conjugate Focal Dis- 
tances, Field Size/Camera Film Frame Size 
—or Slide Mask Size, Depth-of-Field, Ext 
Tube Length, and Exp. Corr. for Mag 
Change A Simple Universal System for 
Copying. Close-Up, & Macro with Still, 
— & a 4 ee at 5% to 2,000% Size 
Ima - anual: PHOT. Thru ENDO- 
scopic TELESCOPES. 
Write for FREE BROCHURES 
JOSEPH D. BRUBAKER, FBPA 
949 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


Get more information. Circle 413, page 85 








For more information about 
PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
use the postage paid 
Readers’ Service Card 


on Page 85 
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THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED 
Temperature is set by exclusive calibrated dial. 
Built-in luminous 2Y2 inch thermometer. 
Maintains constant +14, degree. 
Unit contains built-in duers 
Stainless steel parts with built-in check valves. 
Lustrous chrome-nickel finish. 
One year mechanical quarantee. 

(Made in Switzerland) Patented 
Model shown (No. 601W) @& 
Other models available $1 1 5 

Couplings to fit existing installations 
Write for literature and specifications. 


SIMIX COMPANY, INC. 


101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


eeeeeee 


list price 











Get more information. Circ'e 487, page 85 





The ordinary reflector bulb 
barndoor is so bulky, so much 
trouble to attach... Exciting, 

new Lowel-Light unit slips on 
instantly, without tools, and 
without removing the bulb! Fits 


421 W 54th S 


all R-40 bulbs 150 to 500 watts. 
Has extra large, removable doors. 
folds to fit in a jacket pocket! 
Even the price is exciting. 


Tape-up, clamp-on lighting unit $6.95 

Kit: 5 lights, Gaffer-Tape, case $29.95 
Pocket size, folding Barndoor $5.75 
AVAILABLE AT LEADING PHOTO DEALERS 


LOWEL-LIGHT PHOTO ENGNR 





Get more information. Circle 455, page 85 


e LIQUID 
PRO NEOPRENE 


CHEM pruseer 
A MAJOR PROTECTIVE 
COATING FOR DARKROOMS 








Now used by over 3,000 photographers 
industrial-commercial-amateur-government 
to make low-cost, durable sinks, trays; reline 
pitted sinks; coat and resurface work areas, 


etc. PRO-CHEM resists photo chemicals; is 
easy to apply right from can; won't rot or 
crack. 


Write: 


PRO-CHEM COMPANY, 
132 West 31st Street, New York 1, 


INC. 
N.Y. 





Get more information. Circle 474, page 85 i 








A SPARE PACKARD SHUTTER 
IS A NECESSITY 
Order From Your Jobber 
Manufactured Only By 


Michigan Photo Shutter Co. 


3605 So. Burdick St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Get more information. Circle 460, page 85 








How To Earn TOP PAY In 
INDUSTRIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Get the finest training that gives you vital pro 
fessional know-how, qualifies you for big-money 
jobs—FAST! Train in spare time at home or in 
Resident School, gl La _— BOOK gives 
all the facts. WRIT 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Gl-Approved ur 51st Year 
Dept. 47, 10 W 33 . ‘sinis tack N. Y. 
Get more information. Circle 467, page 85 
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ALLIED IMPEX CORP. 88 KALART CO., INC., THE 9 
AMPHOTO 93 KIER PHOTO SERVICE 97 
ANIMATED PRODUCTIONS, INC. 95 KLING PHOTO CORP. 14 
ANSCO DIVISION KRANK-N-ROLL MFG. CO. 97 
(General Aniline & Film Corp.) . Third Cover 
ANSCO-GRANT PHOTO PRODUCTS 5 LAB TV 82 
ARKAY CORP. 20 LACEY-LUCI PRODUCTS CO. 97 
ARRIFLEX CORP. OF AMERICA 64 LAFAYETTE INSTRUMENT CO. 24 
LEEDAL, INC. 16 
BACH AURICON, INC. 63 LISCO PRODUCTS CO. 90 
srg iacpann cl 99 LOWEL-LIGHT PHOTO ENGR. 95, 96, 98 
BEATTIE-COLEMAN, INC. 70 
BENSON-LEHNER CORP. 87 MCALISTER, INC., J. G. 83 
BESELER CO., CHARLES 10-11 MACBETH INSTRUMENT CORP. 76-77 
BOOSEY & HAWKS, INC. 8&3 MAGNASYNC CORP. 95 
BRUBAKER, JOSEPH 97 METALPHOTO CORP. 89 
BURKE & JAMES, INC 32 MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 98 
BYRON, INCORPORATED 62 MICRO RECORD CORP. 95 
cpt enim On. on MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. a i aca 
CAMERA MART 32 MITCHELL CAMERA CORP. 68 
ps See 22 MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES 72 
ctauenes CO. - MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 80 
COMPUTER MEASUREMENTS CO. 6 NATURAL LIGHTING CORP. 29 
COLBURN LABORATORY, INC., GEO. W. = 24. y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 98 
COMETH, GICHARD 96 NIKON, INC. SECOND COVER 
COLIND PHOTOGRAPHY 83 NUARC CO., INC. 91 
CORRELLI-JACOBS FILM MUSIC, INC. 97 
CRITERION FILM LAB, INC. 30 PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 74 
CUSTOMCRAFT COLOR SERVICE - 95 PLAN HOLD CORP. 82 
POLAROID CORP. 17 
TD CEES 22 POST CO., FREDERICK 18 
DIRECTORY OF INDUSTRIAL DEALERS 78-79 PRO-CHEM CO., INC. 9 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I. 
52-53 QQ TITLING SERVICE 9% 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. _ 65, FOURTH COVER READERS SERVICE CARD 95-06 
scene deooygnnennngienag ” REPRODUCTION ENGINEERING CORP. 29 
EDWAL SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS CORP. 84 RESTAURANT VOISIN 2 
EMDE PRODUCTS 90 
FILMCRAFT LABORATORIES 84 a ae oo . 
SAUNDERS CO., THE 24 
ee ee pa SCHEIBE ENGINEERING, INC. %6 
FLIGHT RESEARCH 81 euun CO. WC ; 98 
FLORMAN & BABB, INC. 12 : : 
SIMMONS BROTHERS 33 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 15 SIOK UNIVERSAL PHOTO PRINTER, INC. 9% 
GEVAERT CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 13 $.0.S CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 80 
GRAFLEX, INC. 23 STILL-MAN EQUIPMENT CORP. 96 
GRANT PHOTO PRODUCTS—ANSCO 5 STRONG ELECTRIC CO., THE 74 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 3 
HALOID XEROX INC. 34 
HAMILTON COLOR 97 TAUBER PLASTICS, INC. 92 
HEILAND PHOTO PRODUCTS 21 
HERSHEY MFG. CO. 94 VALENTINO, T. J. % 
HOLLYWOOD VALLEY FILM LABS, INC eg VANGUARD INSTRUMENT CO. ™ 
HUNT CO., PHILIP A. 75 VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 9 
VIDEO FILM LABS 9% 
JF FILM SERVICE 94 
JOHNKE MANUFACTURING CO. 95 WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 1 





East: Jules Wartell, 
Sy Reinhardt 
33 W. 60th St. 


New York 23, N. Y. 


PLaza 7-3700 


PMI Advertising Sales Representatives 


Milton T. Astroff, Adv. Mgr. 
General Offices: 33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Midwest: Bill Pattis & Assoc., 
Sales Rep. 
6316 N. Lincoln Ave. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
IRving 8-4242 


West: Bert Dellins, 
Western Adv. Mar. 
13758 Victory Blvd. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
TRiangle 3-4153 
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Things have changed around Charlie’s place. No more worrying out technical problems . . . no 
more “‘sweating out” the tough jobs. Charlie’s out shooting up a storm in the sure knowledge 
that Super Hypan® is the hottest problem-solving film ever to find its way into a pro’s holder. 


Super Hypan combines speed (EI 500) and fine grain to produce the high quality long scale 
brilliance usually associated with slower films. Only Super Hypan combines these high speed 
characteristics with so much brilliance, gradation and sharpness. Try Super Hypan today. When 
superior orthochromatic balance is needed, use Super Hy-Ortho sheet film. It combines the general 
characteristics of Super Hypan with the specialization of an ortho film at a film speed of 250. 
Do as Charlie has done, switch to these two fine films and have more time for “‘gone’”’ shooting! 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 






CHARLIE 
Is 





GONE 


Ansco 





Get more information. Circle 402, page 85 





This color film 
keeps you out of the 
foreman’s hair 


ie os 
A. 


Kodali 


TRADE MARK 


So fast you can take color pictures without dis- 
tracting the foreman, the foreman’s people, 
stopping his machines, holding up his production 
or getting in his way with cumbersome equipment. 

This film’s 125 index (160 daylight) means 
that low light levels seldom stop you. Light, as 
available, makes the picture good and true. 

Colors will be as honest as your memory re- 
members them—in shadow areas, in highlight 
areas. 

Transparencies with the realism of natural 
color in natural lighting must be the best kind. 
Now you can make them with Kodak High 
Speed Ektachrome Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








